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To CURE is the Voice of the Past. 
P RE the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 


WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise 
make you 4 languid—tired —“ blue” —a_ little 


SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and 
tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard 
remedy for constipation, biliousness, impure blood, and indigestion, 


A Judicious Rule.— ist, Restrain your appetite, and get always up from 
the table with a desire to eat more. 2nd, Vo not touch anything that does 
not agree with your stomach, be tt most agreeable to the palate.” ‘These rules 
have been adopted in principle by all dieticians of eminence, and we 
recommend their use. 


‘A LITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better 
than Much and Running Over at the Wrong.’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


C EXO, LD. 


Prepared only by 
‘FRUIT SALT’ 


WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


YOU NEED NOT 
ALWAYS ROW 


include in 
ating equipment 


THE SIMPLEX 


DETACHABLE 
ROW-BOAT MOTOR 


The famous light but strong petrol motor 

with arudder which can be fitted to any 

row-boat and started in five minutes. 

Economical in use, not expensive tobuy. 

Think of the pleasure it means. Prices 
and full details from 


W. MACMILLAN & CO., 
B. Dept., ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


Inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 


BADMINTON COURTS, 
RECREATION ROOMS, 
PAVILIONS, | SHOOTING LonaEs, 
SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS. ao: 


Our BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST AND Brst. 
Designs and Prices Free. Buy from the largest manufacturers. 


D.COWIESON "GLASCOW 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, &c. 


Loose Boxes from 
£8 5s. Od. each 
Carriage Paid. 


Revolving 
Shelters 
For Invalids 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
FOULTRY HOUSES, &c 


Estimates Free. Works 6 Acres. B E D F re) R D 


Established 70 Years. 


A 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
muchstrongerthanORDINARY COFFEE. 
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A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE CLASS ANNUALLY a discussion 
OF THE arises about the “ class”’ 
THREE- of the three-year-olds, and 

YEAR-OLDS even in war-time the ques- 

tion is still heard. There 

are those who hold the opinion that our 

present three-years-olds are above the 

average ; others, needless to say, differ 

more or less decidedly, the fact being 
A 


that it is impossible to tell now, nor 
shall we be able to say for certain for 
months to come. We have the stand- 
ing instance of 1906. Flair—the dam 
of Flaming Fire, lately purchased by 
Mr. Louis Winans—had carried off the 
One Thousand Guineas after a bril- 
liant two-year-old career, which in- 
cluded the Middle Park Plate and the 
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Free Handicap with top weight. Un- 
fortunately she could not be brought 
out again after her success in the 
Newmarket Classic. She had been 
backed for the Derby, notwithstanding 
that in 1906 no filly had won since 1882, 
and only three previously since the 
race was started in 1780. Her stabie 
companion, Spearmint, was regarded 
asa sort of second string, and the Derby 


falling to Beppo in 1906 and Sancy the 
following year, and there were also, 
besides Picton, who ended his brief 
career, rich in promise, by running 
second at Epsom, Troutbeck, Radium, 
and, to name no more, The White 
Knight, the hero of two Ascot Cups. 

Sometimes we find Derby winners 
in opposition and consequently know 
what to ‘conclude. Thus Isinglass as 


MR. W. RAPHAEL’S TAGRAG 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


field of that year was not recognised as 
an exceptionally good one till long 


afterwards. Had one been asked about 
the class of the three-year-olds at Ascot 
in 1906, the reply would, I think, have 
been that they were moderate. In 
fact, they were much above the aver- 
age, including, as they did, winners of 
famous races—of three “ ten thou- 
sand pounders,” Lally taking the 
Eclipse of 1907, the Jockey Club Stakes 


a four-year-old readily disposed of 
Ladas in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
at Newmarket, 1894. Rock Sand had 
the misfortune to encounter Ard Pat- 
rick in the Eclipse, to be easily beaten 
a neck and three lengths, Sceptre 
intervening, and at an earlier period 
St. Gatien came across Melton in 
the Jockey Club Cup, proving ‘a most 
unquestionable superiority. In the 
ordinary course of events—when racing 


‘ 


is normal, that is to say—we usually 
learn something of the relative merits 
of the three-year-olds and their elders 
in weight-for-age races at Ascot and 
elsewhere. At the Royal Meeting we 
have'the Gold Vase, the Rous Memorial, 
the Hardwicke, a Biennial for three- 
year-olds and four-year-olds, as well 
as the short-distance events, ‘and of 
course, most famous of all, the Cup. 
This year we can only guess. I am in- 
clined to think ithat our three-year-olds 
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Fifinella at the head of the array, colts 
and fillies alike. She has retained all 
her early merit, though she cannot be 
described as standing out by herself in 
view of the fact that Canyon beat her 
three-parts of a length in the One 
Thousand; and though I certainly 
thought, after careful inspection of 
Fifinella, that she could not be nearly 
at ‘her best, her trainer, Mr. R. C. 
Dawson, who has been so exceptionally 
successful throughout the year, assures 


are rather above the average, but we 
shall not gain confirmation as to this 
until some of the best of them go to 
the post, against Pommern in particu- 
lar, during the autumn, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that nothing will interfere 
to prevent those few contests which 
cannot fail to be illuminating. 
Meantime, not very long after the 
publication of this number, the Sep- 
tember Stakes should ‘show how the 
three-year-olds rank among them- 
selves. The general opinion places 


FINISH OF THE HIGH-CLASS TWO-YEAR-OLD STAKES AT LINGFIELD 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


me that there was no excuse for her. 
In the New Derby the daughter of 
Polymelus and Silver Fowl took an 
emphatic revenge, but on that occa- 
sion Canyon was admittedly not at 
her best, so that the point between 
them has still to be settled; and I 
may express the belief that we did 
not see the real Canyon at Newbury 
last month. It is unfortunate that 
Nassovian was not entered for the 
September Stakes, but Clarissimus 
and Kwang Su were nominated, and 
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they are certainly good enough to tell 
us what Fifinella is. The fact that 
Atheling is in the same ownership as 
Fifinella will probably leave us in doubt 
as to the respective capacity of these 
two. Probably it will be found that 
if Atheling has a superior among the 
colts he is not much behind the best; 


There is, indeed, an argument here 
which might be advanced to the con- 
trary. Valais was some _ half-dozen 
lengths behind Figaro in the Stakes, 
whereas he was only about one length 
behind Fifinella in the Derby, close up 
with Kwang Su and Nassovian. Pos- 
sibly, probably indeed, this may be ex- 


f 


MR, J. W. LARNACH’S CH, FILLY BY MINORU—VIA 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


but all being well with Fifinella she is 
likely to be favourite, especially as Sep- 
tember is distinguished as ‘‘ the mares’ 
month.” I do not rate Figaro as the 
equal of the horses named, notwith- 
standing that he beat Clarissimus in 
the Newmarket Stakes, for I am sure 
that the latter did not then show his 
true form. 


plained on the ground that Valais had 
benefited by his races and was more 
forward in condition ; and this of course 
detracts from the merit of King Robert, 
who beat Mr. Washington Singer’s 
colt in the Hastings Plate a fortnight 
before the Newmarket Stakes was run. 
I have not made inquiry of Mr. Fairie 
what programme he has arranged for 
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Kwang Su. He may be inclined to 
keep this half-brother to his famous 
horses Bayardo and Lemberg for the 
Jockey Club Stakes, run on October 5. 
This is still worth £10,000, thus being 
the most valuable prize of the season 
now that the Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
has been diminished in value and the 
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would be eligible for a 5 lb. maiden 
allowance. 
* * * * 

_THE BEST I am giving the picture of 
TWO-YEAR- Lord D’Abernon’s Diadem, 
OLps_ the daughter of Orby and 
Donnetta, who has won all 

her three races without effort, and is 


LORD DERBY’S PHALARIS 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Eclipse Stakes has temporarily lapsed. 
From this £10,000 a sum of £2,550 is 
withdrawn for the second and third. 
There remains £7,450 for the winner, 
and the September Stakes is small in 


comparison. Last year the substitute 
for the St. Leger yielded only £1,250. 
By missing this Kwang Su would not 
only evade a possible 6 lb. penalty, but 


considered the best of the two-year-old 
fillies, if not the best of her year with- 
out consideration of sex. Lord Coven- 
try, one of the shrewdest of judges, 
estimates her highly, he tells me. The 
only thing that can be urged against 
her is that she “‘ has not beaten much,” 
as the phrase goes. She won the New 
Coventry Stakes by a couple of lengths 
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from Golden Maid, whose subsequent 
victory was gained, with an advantage 
of weight, from Leverrier, the son of 


Louviers and Skyscraper, who seems 


to be some way from the first rank. 
In this New Coventry Stakes Tagrag 
ran out of the course, and Margarethal, 
fourth, was giving the winner 7 Ib. 
Diadem then won the Fulbourne Stakes, 
which may turn out to have been a 


was obvious from the circumstance 
that he started almost favourite. Tag- 
rag has. the distinction of owning a 
Derby winner for his dam, Tagalie, 
who was the sixth filly to carry off the 
Blue Riband since it was instituted. 
It remains to be seen what Tagrag 
really is. Though he won without 
difficulty, Mr. Larnach’s unnamed 
daughter of Minoru and Via, third in 


MR, LOUIS WINANS’ VANITIF 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


modest achievement though she was 
carrying a penalty, and she was so little 
taxed in the Eton Stakes at Windsor 
that odds of 100 to 7 were laid on her. 
It is the style in which she wins that 
causes her to be highly esteemed. Tag- 
rag redeemed his character at Lingfield, 
and his owner, Mr. Walter Raphael, 
tells me that the colt was highly tried 
before his Newmarket race—as indeed 


this High-Class Two-Year-Old Stakes, 
beaten three lengths and a half, was 
giving Mr. Raphael’s colt 12 Ib. irre- 
spective of sex, so that she might be 
described as having given 15 lb. Thus 
she comes out certainly the winner’s 
equal, at a moderate calculation. The 
present disposition is to put Knutsford 
at the head of the two-year-olds, not- 
withstanding that he was beaten at 
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Newbury by the son of Santoi and 
Betsy Jane, who has not run since. 
Knutsford’s sire, Swynford, thus early 
makes his mark in his first season. But 
it would be rash to assume that his son 
will not be beaten at one of the four 
remaining Newmarket Meetings. Hap- 
pily-he is well engaged, his name appear- 
ing among the entries for the Middle 
Park and Dewhurst Plates. In the 


ROUND 7 


SPEEDY The pictures include two 
COLTs coltsof extraordinary speed, 
Lord Derby’s Phalaris, the 

son of Polymelus and Bromus, and Mr. 
Louis Winans’ Vanitie, American bred, 
by Ogden-Veil. Phalaris was dis- 
tinctly among the best of last season’s 
two-year-olds, and started this year by 
being made favourite at even money 
for the Craven Stakes at Newmarket, 


dial 


Photograph by Sport & 


former of these he can meet Diadem, the 
Betsy Jane colt, and, amongst others, 
two animals with private reputations 
who have not yet run in public, Cap- 
tain Giles Loder’s Molly Desmond, a 
daughter of Desmond and Pretty Polly, 
and Colonel Hall Walker’s Kingston 
Black, a son of Royal Realm and Black 
Jerry. This latter has been amiss, but 
his owner tells me he hopes to be able 
to produce him before the season ends. 


MR, REID WALKER'S BLACKADDER 


General Press Agency 


notwithstanding that at the time Mr. 
George Lambton, his trainer, appeared 
very doubtful as to whether the colt 
could stay a mile. He finished third 
to the dead-heaters Roi d’Ecosse and 
His Majesty’s Sir Dighton, the latter 
receiving 12 lb.; but the performance 
was thought so little impressive that 
Phalaris was among the complete out- 
siders for the Two Thousand Guineas. 
He was in favour again for the Stewards’ 
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Handicap, six furlongs, in chief demand 
at 3 to 1, the race making it evident 
that he required strong handling ; his 
light-weight jockey could do nothing 
with him. With a more powerful rider 
he easily won the Beaufort Stakes, 
. though the distance was seven furlongs, 
and at Windsor in the six-furlong St. 
George’s Handicap he ran away from 
a particularly useful colt in Argos, with 
several other winners of good short- 
distance races behind. The verdict 
was six lengths, and he cantered home 
with his ears pricked. Phalaris is ac- 
quiring stamina with age. It is quite 
possible that he may win a mile race 
before the season is over, and in the 
matter of speed it will require some- 
thing altogether out of the common to 
defeat him. One can only hope that 
he and Friar Marcus may meet. 
Vanitie is a credit to his sire, sire also 
of Sir Martin, who started favourite for 
Minoru’s Derby, but fell in the course 
of the race. I happen to know that 
Richard Marsh, the trainer of Minoru, 


and Joseph Cannon, the trainer of Sir 
Martin, agreed that there was prac- 
tically nothing to choose between the 
twoanimals. Vanitie, therefore, should 
do well at the stud when retired from 


the race-course. This new strain of 
blood will be welcome. Mr. Reid 
Walker’s three-year-old Blackadder, a 
young Bayardo, is gradually develop- 
ing into what promises to be something 
more than useful. 
*% * * * 
A NOTABLE Not many new books have 
BOOK bten published this war 
time. One, however, that 
must not be allowed to pass without 
cordial acknowledgment is the third 
volume of Mr. Archibald Thorburn’s 
British Birds, issued by Messrs. Long- 
man of Paternoster Row. I have en- 
deavoured to do some justice to the two 
previous volumes, and to say that this 
is in all respects equal to them is the 
highest praise that could be given. So 
far as my experience goes, nothing 


better of the sort, I think it may be 
said nothing so good, has ever been 
produced. More often than not an 
artist who has painted pictures for 
reproduction is disappointed with the 
result. Mr. Thorburn must be ex- 
ceedingly hard to please if he is not 
delighted. The studies in this third 
volume lend themselves peculiarly well 
to his delightful art, and it is difficult to 
know which is the more admirable, the 
brilliant emerald on the heads of some 
of the ducks, the glowing tints on 
some of the gorgeously-hued birds, or 
the delicate fawns and tender shades 
on other of his subjects. The frontis- 
piece represents the Great Bustard, and 
we must all regret that the splendid 
bird is extinct in this country. The 
last survivors are said to have been 
killed in the year 1838. Writing in 
1770, Gilbert White mentioned that 
“ there were bustards on the wide downs 
near Brighthelmstone,”’ as Brighton 
used to be called, and he noticed that 
they ‘‘ looked like fallow deer at a dis- 
tance.’ Forty years afterwards, a Mr. 
Borrer, author of a book on The Birds 
of Sussex, stated that his father had 
come across a flock of nine birds in a 
turnip field when riding on _ these 
downs; and they lingered afterwards 
on the Yorkshire Wolds, and in Suifolk 


-and Norfolk. 


Many readers will be surprised to 
learn that the Glossy Ibis arrives nearly 
every year on our coasts, at least I 
fancy that comparatively few people 
have seen this bird, with his long curved 
beak and bright chestnut and green 
body. Glossy ibises have a peculiar 
way of standing, with one side facing 
the sun,- the wing open to its full ex- 
tent and pointing upwards, but Mr. 
Thorburn has not represented this 
attitude. Theartistis singularly happy 
in giving vitality to the eyes of his 
birds. The little cygnet by the side of 
its mother is absolutely alive. The 
pheasants glow with colour. One has 
perhaps a slight inclination to wonder 
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whether the grouse is not made a shade 
too red, notwithstanding that the bird 
is specially known as the “ Red 
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MINTON ever published, I referred last 
month. One of my friends suggests that 
a picture of the huge fish should be 


““CLOSE ON SEVEN FEET HE LOOKED” 


Grouse.” The completed volumes will 

be a treasure of which lovers of birds 
can never tire. 

* * * * 

THE Severalcorrespondents have 

TARPON asked questions about the 

Tarpon, to the article on 

which, in the first number of the BAp- 

A*® 


republished, and I am glad to fulfil the 
request. 


* * * * 
CRUISING At this time of year I shall 
perhaps do service to some 
readers who are meditating a change 
by drawing attention to a work en- 
titled My Holidays on Inland Water- 
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ways, by Mr. P. Bonthron, member of 
the British Motor-Boat Club. The 
author has traversed 2,000 miles by 
motor-boat and pleasure skiif on the 


supposed. Mr. Bonthron was much 
struck by the scarcity of boats above 
Oxford. Notwithstanding that it was 
holiday week, he did not come across 


‘““LEGGING’’? IN CANAL TUNNEL 


canals and rivers of Great Britain, and 
I am enabled to give a few illustrations 
of places of interest which he has passed. 
There seems to be less holiday-making 
on the water than would have been 


more than about a dozen in a run of 
forty miles. It is necessary at times to 
be energetic. The author found it de- 
sirable to work his motor-boat through 
the Sapperton Tunnel, one of the longest 
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in England, two miles and a quarter. short distance down the Thames from 
The transit took an hour and thirty- the Tower of London one can journey 
five minutes, all hands helping. Of by water over nearly the whole of 
course, the numerous locks cause much England, for example to Yorkshire. 


THE VILLAGE PUMP AND OLD DUTCH COTTAGE AT CANVEY 


delay ; there are fifteen in the forty- Mr. Bonthron’s book, rather practical 
seven miles from Oxford to Henley and than picturesque—he is very sparing 
thirteen in the thirty-three miles from of incident—will be of real use to any 
Henley to Chertsey. It may not be one who shares his tastes and contem- 
generally realised that proceeding a_ plates an excursion. 


THE MOTOR LAUNCH ‘‘ BALGONIE”’ IN CANAL RIG 
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WHEN there was an objection to Yellow 
Chat atLingfield, Dordognebeing second, 
there were cries of ‘‘ Two to one, Done 
Down.” And that after forty years 
of ‘“‘ Education’?! Hearing blunders 
of that description awakens strange 
memories. Moreover it makes one 
study the tendencies of English pro- 
nunciation. Most people will recog- 
nise the truth of what I am writing 
after it has been pointed out to them. 
The uneducated ear loathes long words, 
and treats them as a combination of 
short ones, with an accented syllable 
in every two syllables. “‘ Dominican ”’ 
was ‘‘Dommy Nickun”’ on the turf. 
““Non-Combatant”’ is ‘“ Noncom 
Batt’nt”’ in the street. ‘‘ Polycrates”’ 
was “ Polly Craytze”’ ; Amaroseate”’ 
was ‘‘Am’rous Heat’; ‘“‘Simile”’ is 
“Smile.” ‘ Opposite’? and ‘‘ Cowar- 
dice’’ are each given a long ‘“‘i” by 
Cockneys. 

One could go almost right through 
the alphabet with horses’ names that 
have been sorely misnomered, “‘Accur- 
ate,’ a mare, if you please, was “A 
Curate.’’ The bright red star at the 
left-hand top corner of the constella- 
tion of Orion is Betelgeuse, but the 
name, in the lingo of the late Mr. Alec 
Harris, was ‘‘ Beetle Guts.” “‘ Brownii,”’ 
as a name, probably owes its origin to 
the way in which ‘Queen Tii” was 


TURF MISPRONUNCIATIONS 
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called ‘‘ Queen Two Eyes”’ by a Not- 


tingham ringman whose “ joint’ on the 
side of the “ Hill’ at Epsom over- 
looks Woodcote Park. Brownii’’ is 
Brown Eyes”’ expressed ‘‘ synthetic- 
ally,’ as chemists say when they are 
drawing the long bow; something akin 
to “‘ Pot-8-os”’ or ‘“‘ Miss L. Thrush.” 
Albeit, I have heard of Lilium Brownit 
leucanthum. 

““Cades”’ is the Latin for ‘‘ Cadiz,” 
but was generally spelt “‘ Gades.” Be- 
fore Cades went out to South Africa, 
where he won a big race, and is now 
at the stud, his name was often made a 
monosyllable. It is one in the follow- 
ing lines. I wrote them myself. 


Septimius, who would go with me to Cades, 
If exes didn’t try one quite so high, 

For Margate, somehow, my affection fades. 
Where shall we spend this next Bank ’Olid’y ? 


Dordogne started us with the letter 


“ Eudorus’”’ isa Latinised Greek 
name. The middle letter is an 
‘“‘omega.”” But in modern Greek there 


is not the slightest difference between 
the sound of an “ omicron”’ and an 
omega.”? Some Macedonian Greeks in 
the tobacco trade backed ‘‘ Eu’doros”’ 
because he had a Greek name, They 
found- a winner! They made a 
“dactyl”’ of his name. “ Fargueil” 
(by Fariman) was too hard a word; so 
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“ Bosey’”’ took its place. ‘‘ Geheim- 
niss’’ was “‘ Jimmy Nice,” and what 
Holocauste was called I shall not re- 
cord. I feel quite certain that Tod 
Sloan wrote a lot of claptrap when he 
declared that but for Holocauste’s 
falling Flying Fox would have been 
beaten in the Derby of 1899. From a 
journalistic point of view it is well 
worth making an historical note of the 
fact that a really great man “ did”’ the 
Epsom meeting of that summer for the 
Daily Mail. Mr. G. W. Steevens, hav- 
ing been with Kitchener to Khartoum, 
and having had everything worth see- 
ing in India laid straight in front of his 
face in about six weeks, was tempor- 
arily unemployed, prior to going out 
to die in Ladysmith, besieged. So he 
was for once in his life a descriptive 
Turf writer. Some day I hope to turn 
up the file at the British Museum, and 
see how Steevens’s work reads. His 
trip to India was made about ten years 
after Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ India Re- 
visited’ appeared in the Daily Tele- 
graph. Steevens’s Indian articles in 
the Daily Mail read splendidly as 
newspaper articles. I was in India 
when Sir Edwin Arnold was writing 
his letters to the Daily Telegraph in 
1885-6. We joked about them out 
there. But they are literature. Ten 
years after Steevens’s trip to India, Mr. 
Sidney Low went there for the Stan- 
dard, and the result of his visit was a 
masterpiece. 

Where were we? India? Yes. 
That recalls how a lot of us were stalled 
off Indian Queen for the Cambridge- 
shire that she won. But that has no- 
thing to do with Turf mispronuncia- 
tions. Lord Palmerston’s Iliona won 
the Cesarewitch in 1841, and jokers re- 
marked that his lordship neithér knew 
how to spell the name properly nor 
how to pronounce it. The name is 


generally spelt “ Ilione,” but the mare’s — 


owner was able to quote Horace, Sat. IT., 
iii. 61+ 
Quum Ilionam edormit, Catienis mille ducentis. 


Lord Palmerston’s letter may be seen 
in Bell’s Life, stating that the fashion 
prevailing at English universities is 
certainly wrong, of saying ‘‘ Il-eye- 
O’-Knee,” the rule being that if the 
last syllable but one is long, the stress 
is on that syllable; if the last 
syllable is short, the stress is on the 
last syllable but two. The name in 
Greek is "D\eovn. Lord Palmerston said 
two ways of pronouncing that word 
were correct. You might make it 
“Eilly O’ Knee,” ignoring the Greek 
accent, or you might say (as they do 
at Athens) ‘Illy Onny.” The follow- 
ing lines appeared in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, called ‘‘ Old Ebony ”’ by its many 
admirers. One of its contributors was 
the clever, if eccentric, Professor John 
Stuart Blackie, who taught Greek with - 
the pronunciation of modern Greece. 
The line about “ accents’”’ might sug- 
gest that Blackie wrote the poem. Mr. 
George Blackwood, however, says such 
is not the case. Lord Palmerston, ‘‘ a 
scholar once,” was ‘‘ Captain of the 
Poll” in his year at Cambridge. ‘“‘ The 
deathless prince of Syracuse” was 
Hiero. 


HILLI-ONNEE 


The Whigs can boast of many a name, 
Great Normanby and Little Johnny ; 
But far their foremost child of fame 
Is he that owns fleet Hilli-onnee. 


’Mong lords and legs a contest rose 

As fierce as e’er we fought with Bonny ; 
From words it almost came to blows, 

And still the theme was Hilli-onnee. 


And some said this, and some said that ; 
No want there was of caco-phony ; 

With short and long, with sharp and flat, 
They sore misnomered Hilli-onnee. 


Then one bethought him of a way 
To terminate this acrimony ; 
He called as umpire of the fray 
The lord who owns fleet Hilli-onnee, 


His lordship, though a scholar once, 
At this appeal was much étonné ; 
But, loth to be esteem’d a dunce, 
He search’d his books for Hilli-onnee. 
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No doubt he well remembered yet 
Old Sophocles’s Hanti-gonnee ; 

A clearer case he could not get, 
Nor more in point for Hilli-onnee. 


But firmer proofs he sought and found ; 
The Greeks, disliking mono-tony, 

Had accents to direct the sound, 
And these show’d here ’twas Hilli-onnee. 


He wrote his answer, brief, yet bright, 
With classic wit and keen i-ronny, 

And, having quash’d the Tories quite, 
He taught us all ’twas Hilli-onnee. 


O Peel! your guilt what tongue can tell ! 
’Twas nothing less than rank fe-lonny, 
To oust a lord who talks so well 
Of heathen Greek and Hilli-onnee. 


Had I the might of Pindar’s muse, 
To sing the praise of Palmer-stonny, 
The deathless prince of Syracuse 
Should yield to him and Hilli-onnee. 


Pindar, alas! is in his grave ; 
But this good page of old E-bonny 
For distant days the names shall save 
Of Palmer-ston and Hilli-onnee. 


“Trish Mail”’ begins with “I.”’ Cer- 
tain writers had a wearisome way of 
saying ‘‘ The ‘ Mail.’”” The first word 
of Bachelor’s Button’? would be 
similarly dropped. In 1889, after 
Goldseeker had won the City and Subur- 
ban, when his party had wanted him 
to win the Jubilee, I heard him spoken 
of as The Seeker.” Letter re- 
calls my being welshed, as a boy. I 
had laid odds on Genuine to beat 
Jesuit. ‘‘ Yer backed ‘ Gee Sute’,” the 
fielder thundered. “‘K”’ recalls the 
White Knight. When he smothered 
Polar Star and the rest at Epsom his 
name was “‘ White Night ’’ on several 
joints. ‘‘ Letterewe’’ was pronounced 
as Sam Weller’s father would have 
pronounced it. 

“L’Abbesse de Jouarre’’ won the 
Oaks in the year when Friar’s Balsam 
burst an abscess in the jaw during the 
race for the Two Thousand Guineas. 
People thought that “‘ Abscess on the 
Jaw” was an impromptu by “ Chippy 
Norton” at Epsom. But Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill has written that on the 


evening of the Oaks Day she was up 
the River Thames, and heard that 
“ Abscess on the Jaw”’ had won. One 
of Chippy Norton’s daughters was the 
wife of a Thames lock-keeper. He 
may have perpetrated the malapropism. 
in the bosom of his family—or Lady 
Randolph’s memory may have deceived 
her. ‘‘ Malua” and Malheur” were 
running in the same year. The “u” 

is short for ‘ Malua,” just as it is in 

“ Vitula.”” One writer told his readers 
to say “ Victualler’’ when they meant 

“ Vitula,” and warned them not to say 

Mal Ewer.” 

When the present Lord Derby was, 
as Lord Stanley, Postmaster-General, 
and so in charge of telegraphs, there 
were two mares running on the same 
day, one named Marquetta, the other 
Marchetta. On City and Suburban 
day, 1915, a two-year-old Marchetta 
filly ran fourth to Duggie at Epsom 
within a few minutes of a race being 
won at Pontefract by Market. In 1916 
another Marchetta filly ran at New- 
market on the same day as Market did. 
Mustapha was called ‘“‘ Muster Parker ”’ 
by an outside bookmaker on Epsom 
Downs. Our sailors gave the name of 
Abraham Parker to Ibrahim Pacha. 
(We did not get ‘‘ Pasha”’ with an ‘“‘s’’ 
until about 1882.) ‘‘ Newsboy” I 
heard called ‘‘ Neffsboy ”’ by one of our 
alien visitors who has probably fought 
against us. 

That shall be the text for a grumble. 
A few years ago the possession of a 
foreign name that could be tortured 
into English sounds not a bit like its 
vernacular was thought by some meek- 


‘minded people to give a man a better 


social status than that of the owner of 
a Norman or Saxon ‘“‘ moniker.” And 
so it was considered to be the thing to 
mispronounce foreign names given to 
horses. ‘‘ Ob”’ was “ O. B.,” Pinta- 
deau”’ was first spelt with an “ n,” in- 
stead of a ‘‘u,” as last letter. Next 
it was “ Pint o’ Dew.” “ Pietri’”’ be- 
came “‘ Pie Eater’”’ or ‘‘ Pea tree.”’ In 
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LADY EDDY’S HERO 


A KENNELMAID’S STORY 


BY INA GARVEY 


OF course you all know the Lady 
Edelfleda Saxonbury Even if you’re 
not of her world, and therefore not 
acquainted with her personally, you 
must know of her through the columns 
of People of Position, West End Whis- 
gers, Mayfair Murmurs, and other 
society weeklies. And if you should 
be interested in dogs, you would know 
of her also in the pages of The Canine 
Weekly, for her kennel of Pekingese is 
famous, and she is the owner of the 
celebrated Ming-Ming the 23rd (I 
claim a share in him, too, for I’ve had 
charge of him since his early puppy- 
hood). 

Lady Eddy (her intimate friends— 
and the society papers—have shortened 
Edelfleda into Eddy) is just the dearest 
young lady in the world, and Ming- 
Ming the 23rd is, as my young lady 
says, ‘‘ the sweetest little thing that 
ever ran on four darling little legs! ”’ 

I’ve been her head kennelmaid for 
three years, and she’s good enough to 
give me part of the credit for all the 
prizes we’ve taken, which is but just. 
I’m none of your new-fangled “ lady ”’ 
kennelmaids—‘‘gentlewomen by birth” 
and all the rest of the nonsense—but 
a working vet.’s daughter ; and what 
I don’t know about dogs (and horses, 
too, for the matter of that) isn’t much 
worth knowing. Talking of which, I 
once heard that Mrs, Bullyon-Bounder- 
mere, who by sheer gold and brass has 
pushed herself into society, say, ‘‘ My 
dear Lady Eddy ’”’ (leave her alone for 
snapping up my young lady’s pet 
name !), ‘‘ I do wonder you don’t have 
a gentlewoman to look after your little 
darlings! IJhaveone. My newkennel- 


maid is a baronet’s niece! Oh, I’m 
very, very particular! I’m so afraid 
of my precious Pekies getting to have 
middle-class expressions of face, or 
middle-class manners!’’ Lady Eddy, 
bless her, only answered coolly : ‘‘ I’m 
perfectly satisfied with Tozer, and think 
myself lucky to have her.” 

Lady Eddy, young, pretty, only 
child of the Duke and Duchess of 
Mercia and a big heiress (for she’ll have 
all that doesn’t go with what they call 
the ‘entail,’ and Mr. Bowles, the 
butler, says it amounts to an immense 
lot), is quite the most sought-after 
young lady in society. And her ad- 
mirers! Why, she had fifty offers in 
her first season! And, as that’s three 
years ago, and they’ve gone on increas- 
ing ever since, goodness alone knows 
how many she’s had by this time! 
And she’s kept on saying ‘“ No,”’ till 
there was never anything like it. It’s 
been an open secret that my lady 
always said ‘‘ No”’ because she didn’t 
think the men of to-day “ heroic 
enough ’”’ for her. Isn’t that queer ? 
Only a very handsome, very rich, very 
high-placed young lady could afford 
to be so particular, don’t you think ? 
But then, my young lady “‘ has ideals,” 
as people say. 

“And even she may go on saying 
‘No’ too often,’ remarked Miss Per- 
kins, my lady’s own maid, when we 
were talking it over lately. ‘‘ And I 
believe her Grace thinks so too; for 
I’m sure I overheard her yesterday 
saying something to her about refus- 
ing Lord Eastshire so often, and my 
lady only laughed. But, mark my 
words, Miss Tozer, she’ll be sorry by 
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and by when Lord Eastshire and the 
others get tired of asking her and draw 
off and she finds herself left with only 
those little brats of dogs she thinks so 
much of—noffence to you, Miss Tozer; 
and then she’ll have to take just any 
one she can get—a clergyman, per- 
haps, or something of that sort.” 

“‘ Of course that would be dreadful, 
Miss Perkins,” was my answer. ‘‘ And 
how any young lady can keep on refus- 
ing such a handsome, charming fellow 
as Lord Eastshire beats me altogether. 
They’ve so much in common too, both 
being enthusiastic owners and ex- 
hibitors of the little Palace dogs.”’ 

As it happened, the very day I’d 
passed these remarks with Miss Per- 
kins I as good as overheard poor Lord 
Eastshire refused once more. In the 
early afternoon, as usual, I took Ming- 
Ming the 28rd and his brother and 
sister and some of our other doglets 
into the garden of Grograve Square for 
their romp and their game of ball. 
Lady Eddy came also, and, as often 
chanced, Lord Eastshire was passing 
just as we went across from the house 
to the Square garden, and he joined 
the party. He sat on a seat with my 
lady while I and my little charges 
played about, and I’m quite certain 
their talk began, as it generally did, 
by his proposing again and being once 
more refused. When the game of ball 
brought me a little nearer to the seat, 
I heard my lady say, “‘ No, it isn’t that 
there’s any one else’’—and Lord East- 
shire chipped in with, ‘‘ But we none 
of us come up to your standard of 
height, eh? It must be some fellow 
who’s proved himself to be what people 
used to call a hero.”’ 

“‘ Perhaps.”” Lady Eddy laughed a 
little here. ‘‘ But this is not an age 
that produces heroes or acts of heroism 
—at least not among people living the 
lives you and I do.” (Of course this 
was before the war.) ‘“‘ Look at all you 
men of to-day, trudging about town 
with your necks craned and your sticks 
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hanging on yourarms! And then, just 
think of the knights of old, always in 
complete armour that hurt them aw- 
lfully, riding about from castle to 
castle seeking adventures, and killing 
and being killed every day! It’s not 
your fault, I suppose, but you boys of 
to-day are none of you capable of an 
act of heroism—now, are you?” 
“Well, I ain’t so sure of that,” I 
heard Lord Eastshire answer, ‘ As to 
wearing armour, well, you see, that’s 
not done nowadays, except at fancy- 
dress parties ; as for goin’ about from 
castle to castle, one does a lot of that 
in country-house visitin’; and as for 
the likelihood of getting killed, well, a 
fellow has to face that nowadays every 
time he crosses Piccadilly Circus, or 
some other part that’s pretty thick. 
On the whole, I’m inclined to think, 
you know, that if there was any oppor- 
tunity for heroism, we fellows of to-day 
would be as ready for an act of heroism 
as the Johnnies of the day before 
iyesterday.”’ 
, “I’m afraid not,’’ pronounced Lady 
Eddy with firmness and spirit. ‘‘ The | 
age and the world that you and I live 
in are not heroic, and that’s all about 
tt” 


| And then they began to talk 
Pekingese, and my lady called to 
me to bring Ming-Ming the 23rd up 
to the seat they were sitting on. 
‘* There’s my object in life! ’’ she cried 
proudly, looking at our little cham- 
pion as he sat before the seat gazing 


gravely at its occupants, ‘“‘ There’s 
the sweetest little thingy-thing in the 
world, and the most perfect specimen 
of the Palace dog ever shown! See his 
absolutely correct Palace expression, 
proud and reserved; see his Palace 
ears and his Palace eyes; and look 
at his exquisite Palace paws! Stella 
Clackmannan envies me this angel to 
such a degree, that really I’m afraid 
she’ll slay me at the Show next week. 
Was ’ums a little famous thingy-thing, 
then!’’ my lady went on, stooping 
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down to fondle Ming-Ming ; “‘ and did 
’ums have more points than any little 
Peky-Peky that was ever shown! 
And is’ums going to bea little chammy- 
cham again next week and carry off 
everything at the Show at Floricul- 
tural Gardens ! 

Lord Eastshire was looking at Ming- 
Ming also. He had an unlighted cigar- 
ette in his mouth and was chewing it. 
He looked very handsome—a bit cast 
down at having been refused again 
—and—well there! if it had been 
Jenny Tozer, the kennelmaid, that he’d 
offered to ten minutes since instead of 
the Lady Edelfleda Saxonbury—why, 
he’d have had a very different answer ! 

“Got more points than any Peky 
that’s ever been shown, has he? Um 
—yes—perhaps,”’ said the earl thought- 
fully, referring to what niy lady had 
just boasted of ; ‘“‘ but has he as many 
points as it’s possible to have? ”’ 

Lady Eddy and I exchanged glances. 
We knew that there were two fossible 
points that Ming-Ming the 28rd 
hadn’t got ; but neither had any other 
“nugget dog ”’ we’d ever heard of. 

“Well, no; as a matter of fact, he 
hasn’t all the points that are said to 
be possible,’ confessed Lady Eddy 
frankly ; ‘‘ he hasn’t the extra claws 
that people call the ‘ Palace claws,’ and 
he never has the particular expression, 
when he’s playing or amused in any 
way, that’s called the ‘ Palace sneer.’ 
But we've persuaded ourselves that 
those two points are merely legendary, 
haven’t we, Tozer? And now give 
him his ball or his doll to play with. 
We must keep him bright and happy 
for the big show next week.” 


It was a grand day for me as well 
as for the Lady Edelfleda Saxonbury, 
the great Pet Dog Show in Floricul- 
tural Gardens the following week. It 
was lovely weather, and the show was 
held out-of-doors. All the best known 
Pekingese people were showing—the 


Duchess of Clackmannan, Mrs, 
“Croppy Vavasour, Popsy, Lady 
Ramsgate, and the rest; and there 
was a strong muster of Poms and other 
tinies too, That Mrs. Bullyon-Boun- 
dermere had a big exhibit (not that 
she cares twopence for Pekies or any 
other breed, but she’s always trying to 
be there or thereabouts). Thanks to 
her precious lady’ kennelmaid, the 
doglets weren’t in anything like show 
condition, and only took a Third among 
them ! 

As for us, we were in a blaze of 
glory. Ming-Ming the 23rd _ carried 
off the Pekingese championship again, 
and was also champion of the show 
—best dog of any breed! Crowds 
collected in front of his silk-upholstered 
bird-cage, and four mounted police 
kept guard over him (in case those 
fearful suffragettes should come threat- 
ening the poor tiny, if he wouldn’t give 
them the vote!) Lady Eddy sat close 
by in the sweetest embroidered linen 
gown that was ever seen; and I was 
just as busy as I could be, seeing to our 
little champion, keeping him amused, 
titivating him a bit now and then, and 
looking after our other Pekies (which 
took a First and a Second among 
them). 

What with our triumph and the 
lovely weather and the band playing 
the sweetest music, it was most enjoy- 
able—though I did hear the Duchess 
of Clackmannan say to my young lady : 
“It’s a great deal too bad that the 
band should play those old-fashioned, 
tuney Italian opera excerpts! Can’t 
we have it stopped? I never let Ti-Ti 
and Zee-Zee and the others listen to 
banal, démodé music!” 

Lord Eastshire was hanging about, 
and was one of the first to congratu- 
late Lady Eddy on our success. I hap- 
pened to be near by (I was just giving 
Choo-Choo and Sen-Sen their dish of 
molassine and milk on the grass). 
‘“‘ Thanks, awfully,” I heard my young 
lady say, in answer to his congratula- 
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tions; “yes, I’m frightfully proud 
and pleased. Aren’t you showing any- 
thing to-day?” 

“‘No, not to-day,’ Lord Eastshire 
replied. 

“‘ T’ve heard you’ve some good ones, 
though,”’ went on Lady Eddy. 

“Yes, I’ve some pretty good ones. 
I’ve one that’s particularly good— 
Confucius, I call him. I’ve never 
shown him yet. I did think of show- 
ing him to-day—and then, you know 
—I thought I wouldn’t.” 

“‘ Oh, what a pity!” cried my young 
lady. ‘‘He’s a bit off colour, per- 
haps ?’”’ Her proud, fond gaze was on 
Ming-Ming as she spoke. 

“No, it’s not that—he’s all right— 
but—well, I thought I wouldn’t show 
him to-day.’’ Lord Eastshire’s gaze 
followed my young lady’s and rested 
on our darling little champion as he 
sat, dignified and grave, on his blue 
satin cushion embroidered in secd- 
pearls with the Mercia crest, at the 
front of his blue-satin-upholstered bird- 
cage, with his guard of mounted police 
round him. ‘I say, look here, Lady 
Eddy,” said his lordship presently ; 
“if you’d like to see Confucius, I’d 
bring him to the Square some after- 
noon when your little things are play- 
ing there, shallI? I’d like you to see 
him-—I think you’d think him a good 
one.” 

“Yes, do! I’d love to see him,” 
cried Lady Eddy. ‘“‘ Bring him—let 
me see—on Thursday afternoon be- 
tween three and four.” 

“‘ Righto !’’ agreed his lordship. 


* * * * * 


On Thursday afternoon Ming-Ming 
the 23rd and his _less-distinguished 


kennel companions were having 
their usual romp on the lawn in the 
garden of GrograveSquare. They had 
played with their dolls and their balls, 
and Ming-Ming, in particular, had 
exerted himself chasing a black velvet 
clockwork kitten—one of the most 


popular new toys sold at the recent 
show—until he was quite tired. 

“There, let him rest a bit now, 
Tozer,’”’ said my young lady, who was 
sitting on her usual bench. “‘ Isn’t it 
perfectly sweet to see the little thingy- 
thing playing about on his little leggy- 
legs, as if he were just an ordinary little 
doggy-wog, instead of a little cham- 
my-cham of chammy-chams!”’ She 
caught up Ming-Ming on her lap and 
hugged him. ‘‘ Was ’ums the most 
famous little Peky-Peky in the world ! 
And did ’ums have all the points a Peky 
was ever known to have! (I don’t 
believe in the extra claws—the Palace 
claws—or the Palace sneer, Tozer !)’’ 

“Nor I neither, now, my lady,” 
said I. 

“And now we've taken everything 
we can take, haven’t we, Tozer ? ”’ con- 
cluded my lady exultingly. 

“Yes, my lady, everything,’’ I replied. 

Just at that moment Lord East- 
shire’s motor drew up at the gate near 
by, and he alighted and came into the 
Square garden carrying a Peky on his 
arm. His lordship walked up to the 
seat where Lady Eddy was sitting, 
and, after he’d taken off his hat and 
she’d nodded and said ‘‘ Doodle-do” . 
(that’s what my young lady and her 
friends always say for ‘“‘ How d’you 
do?”’) he set his Peky,down_on the 
grass. 

Here’s Confucius,”’ he said. 

Ming-Ming backed away from the 
new-comer, showing his little, naughty 
teeth and doing a tiny, contralto growl: 
but his mistress, for once, had no eyes 
for him. Her gaze was fixed on Con- 
fucius, as he sat solemnly on the grass 
before her. 

“Tozer, come here!’ an agonised 
voice called tome. Iwent. ‘‘ Look— 
look—Tozer—he’s got all the points 
Ming-Ming has—and he’s got—he’s 
got the extra claws—the Palace claws !”’ 
‘'Y-y-yes, my lady,’ I was as pale 
and breathless as her ladyship. 

“Quick, quick, Tozer! Get a doll 
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—a toy of some kind—and make him 
look up and notice it! Get him 
amused ! ”’ 

I flew for one of Ming-Ming’s dolls, 
danced it about on the grass in front 
of the new-comer, then danced it about 
in the air; Confucius looked at it— 
looked up at it, when I raised it— 
made a little movement with one of 
his paws—and then his lip twitched 
up. ‘‘ The Palace sneer!’ my young 
lady and I shrieked together—and after 
that, there was dead silence. 

Presently Lady Eddy turned to 
Lord Eastshire. ‘“‘ He’s got every pos- 
sible point,’’ her hands were clasped 
and her voice was not much above a 
whisper: ‘‘ he’s got the Palace claws 
—and the Palace sneer—the two points 
I’ve almost persuaded myself were 
apocryphal—and yet you didn’t show 
this angel last week!” 

“No,” replied Lord Eastshire; ‘I 
didn’t show him. He’s every point 
it’s possible to have, as you say; of 
course, I knew that ; but—IJ—I—well, 
I thought I wouldn’t show him.” 

“Can it be possible ’’—Lady Eddy’s 
tone was solemn, almost awestruck— 
“that you didn’ t show him, in order 
that Ming-Ming might get the cham- 
pionship ?” 

Lord Eastshire blushed, very viene: 
ingly I thought, and laughed a little. 
‘“ Yes, that’s about the size of it. It’s 
nothing to make a dust about. I was 
glad to do it, though, I own, it did 
want some doin’.”” And he looked at 
Confucius, who sat on the lawn in front 
of the seat, still gazing up at the Teddy 
Bear I was mechanically dancing about 
to amuse him, and displaying the 
Palace sneer on his little dark-brown 
countenance, 

“‘T take back all I said the other 
day about heroism!’ cried my young 
lady enthusiastically: ‘‘ the knights 
of old, with their armour and their 
tournaments and their riding about 
from castle to castle seeking adven- 


tures, never did a grander, braver, 
nobler, more selfless thing than you 
did when you kept back this seraphic 
being from the show for my sake and 
Ming-Ming’s. The age of heroism is 
not dead! The race of heroes is not 
extinct! Geoffrey, forgive me for ever 
having thought so!” And then I 
thought I’d better go and look after 
Ming-Ming the 28rd, and his 
brothers and sisters, who had begun to 
fight, at a. little distance. 


* * * * * 


‘A marriage has been arranged and 
will shortly take place between the 
Earl of Eastshire and the Lady Edel- 
fleda Saxonbury, only child of the 
Duke and Duchess of Mercia.” 

That was how the dailies announced . 
the engagement. 

The society weekly, People of Posi- 
tion, adopted a more intimate tone: 
“The charming Lady ‘ Eddy’ Saxon- 
bury, who is said to have received more 
offers since she came out three years 
ago than any girl within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, has at length 
made her choice, the popular young 
Earl of Eastshire being the fortunate 
man. It has been whispered that 
Lady ‘ Eddy’ would dire le grand out 
only to some one who had proved him- 
selfa hero! If this be so, it would be 
interesting to know in what way Lord 
Eastshire qualified for his present 
happy position !”’ 

* * * * * 


We know how he qualified for it. 
And now there’s nothing more to say 
except that one of his lordship’s first 
presents to my young lady was the 
wonderful Confucius, Palace claws, 
Palace sneer, and all! So I have to 
look after him as well as Ming-Ming the 
23rd and the others; and next 
year Lady Eddy (who will be Countess 
of Eastshire by that time) and I hope 
to sweep the board with him at all the 
shows ! 


WITH THE CAMPAGNA FOXHOUNDS 


SOME ITALIAN SPORTSMEN 


BY D. B. 


THE average Italian sportsman is, inter 
alia et majora, an optimist; that is to 
say, he is rarely discouraged or dis- 
appointed when, during his walks 
abroad in search of game, the quality 
and quantity of his kill are not pro- 
portionate to the length of time and to 
the amount of hard work that it has 
cost him to obtain it. In his eyes the 
game (no pun intended) is always worth 
the candle. And, after all, who shall 
say thatheiswrong? Isit not enough 
to breathe the cool, bracing air of the 
mountains or the sea-shore, to hear the 
soft drone of the bees on the hill-side 
and the distant voices of the peasants 
singing among the vineyards and the 
olive-trees ; to feel the delicious warmth 
of the bright summer suns and to watch 
the lizards darting about the trunk of 
some gnarled old tree, or the beautiful 
white oxen, with their patient eyes and 
splendid horns, those horns that Horace 


called /unate, grazing in the green fields 
down in the plain or splashing about in 
the cool waters of a swiftly running 
stream? If you are fortunate enough 
to bag. a few wood-pigeons, a hare, or 
half a dozen brace of quails, what more 
should you want? We cannot com- 
plain that game is scarce in Italy, for 
wood-pigeons, partridges, quail, snipe, 
and hares, etc., can be shot at only 
thirty miles out of Rome by any one 
possessing a gun-licence, even if he has 
not an extensive knowledge of the 
country, without fear of being had up 
as a poacher. The quails and the 
snipe are the most common, the first 
named arriving on our shores in the 
early summer, sometimes so tired that 
they fall heavily on the soft sand of the 
beach and can hardly flutter off into 
the bushes; so that, if it is sport you 
want and not slaughter, it is best to 
wait a day after their first appearance 
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before starting forth to make a record 
bag. Snipe or beccaccio are to be found 
in plenty in the marshy lands also not 
far from from the sea-shore, and if you 
are very energetic and start shooting 
at dawn, you will sometimes be as- 
tonished to find, as you wade about 
among the rushes, that your prey is 
already within your grasp; for while 
the unfortunate birds are fishing about 
at sunset in the shallow pools the wind 
changes and the water begins to freeze, 
catching the long beaks of the snipe as 
in a vice and holding them firmly 
prisoners till the next day. 

There are also numerous chasses 
réservées all over Italy, where pheasants 
and deer are preserved. We have wild 
boar in abundance on the Maremma and 
in Sardinia, and the excitement of the 
chase is in no way diminished by the 
fact that both in the Maremma and in 
the island of Sardinia are to be found 
the last remaining representatives of 
the terrible brigand bands that were 
once the scourge of Italy and the terror 
of all travellers. It sounds quaint, I 
know, to talk of hunting the wild boar 
on the lands where the’ followers of 
Turiddu, of Tiburzi, of Fioravanti, still 
prosper and live contentedly enough on 
their ill-gotten gains; but these poor 
bandits are really almost harmless, or 
they would have been wiped out long 
ago, and in Sardinia I have heard of 
some country gentlemen employing 
them as foresters or guides for their 
shooting-parties with considerable suc- 
cess. In the Val d’Aosta and in the 
Apennines the chamois or stambecco 
shooting affords splendid sport, and vari- 
ous are the types of those who enjoy it. 

An Italian sportsman, though easily 
satisfied, is by no means lazy or in- 
dolent. To drive leisurely oif to some 
well-stocked moor, to pass the day 
comfortably installed in a butt on the 
hill-side, with a servant to load the 
guns and a crowd of beaters to drive the 
birds over his head, a champagne 
luncheon to refresh him in the middle 
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of the day, and a brake to bring him 
home in time to dress for dinner—such 
is the ideal of a good day’s sport from 
an English point of view; but an 
Italian would find the programme both 
tiresome and absurd. He would re- 
mark that the object of such an 
expedition is not the natural healthy 
enjoyment of a day’s freedom in the 
country, with the added zest of a few 
birds or hares anxiously stalked and 
successfully brought to earth, but 
rather a wholesale slaughter, which 
is both monotonous, for the aspect of 
the sport never changes, and effeminate 
when you consider that for the sports- 
man the amount of trouble entailed is 
absolutely nil when compared to the 
size of his bag. J remember describing 
a grouse drive to an Italian acquaint- 
ance I had met in an hotel in Viareggio, 
who, possessing a gun and a dog, con- 
sidered himself quite an authority on. 
sporting matters. 

“Why, a lady could do that!” he 
said with a sniff of contempt when I had 
finished, and as I was obliged to confess 
that some ladies not only could but did 
“do that,’ he seemed to think that 
nothing further need be said on the 
subject. 

It is useless to tell such people that 
one of the finest qualities that a sports- 
man can boast of is a quick, unerring 
aim. The only argument in favour of 
English ideas that seems to appeal to 
them at all is that the word “ sport,” 
being undeniably an English word—so 
much so that we dwellers on the Conti- 
nent have not been able to translate it 
into our native tongues, but have been 
obliged to use it as a foreign idiom and 
to print it in italics in our newspapers 


.and books—it is at least probable that 


the originators of the name should 
know more about the thing itself than 
any one else. I told my Viareggio 
acquaintance that I had met a gentle- 
man in Scotland who, standing in a 
butt with three loaded guns and a 
servant to hand them, could “ drop” 
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two birds as a covey came towards him, 
two as the grouse flew over his head, 
and two as they continued their flight, 
shooting, in fact, six birds in less than 
as many seconds. 

“Could he walk from Rome _ to 
Naples?’”’ asked the _ irrepressible 
southerner, “‘ passing the nights in the 
open and eating nothing but bread and 
onions, as Signor Urbano of Nettuno 
did one autumn, carrying everything 
himself, the quails he had shot, his gun 
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and a grain or two of quinine in his 
pocket to keep away the malaria. He 
was the beau-ideal of the Italian 
cacciatore—of considerable muscular 
strength, of extraordinary powers of 
endurance, absolutely indifferent to 
both the intense cold of the winter 
nights and the terrific heat of an 
August sun, or to what is perhaps even 
worse, the damp, enervating scirocco 
winds that make you perspire and feel 
fagged and irritable even if you sit still 


and his cartridges? He was a sports- 
manifyoulike!’’ The Signor Urbano 
alluded to was a gentleman living not 
far from Porto d’Anzio, well known 
along the sunny Tirrean coast for his 
devotion to the chase, a devotion which 
caused him to wander for days and 
nights over the wild, lonely tract of 
campagna which stretches from Rome 
almost as far as Naples, all alone with 
his gun and his dog, sleeping, as my 
interlocutor had said, under the stars, 
with only an old shooting-coat to 
protect him from the chill night winds 


HOUNDS MOVING OFF 


all day and refrain from work of any 
description whatever. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Signor 
Urbano several years ago in a beautiful 
old villa at Porto d’Anzio belonging to 
his brother, who was also a fine all- 
round sportsman. Both brothers were 
typical Italians, not very tall, but agile, 
muscular, and alert, both tanned a 
deep brown by a healthy out-of-doors 
life. It was at the Porto d’Anzio villa, 
I remember, that for the first time I saw 
something of the quail shooting. We 


had passed the night, my host and I, 
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in a little red-brick cottage down by the 
sea, as the villa itself was, for some 
reason, closed at the time; and my 
first impression on waking up was that 
burglars were trying to break into the 
house and were being chased oif the 
premises with the assistance of a few 
hundred dogs; after dreamily wonder- 
ing why they did not give it up asa bad 
job and go away, I discovered that 
most of the noise proceeded from the 
little Jupetto or Pomeranian I had 
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your wooded parks, your silent heather- 
covered moors, and of the wild beauty 
of the Highlands. Possibly, as I once 
heard an Englishman observe, the 
brilliant colouring of a southern land- 
scape is out of place when it forms the 
background to a sporting scene, and 
the soft grey and brown and purple of 
a Scotch moor has a more delicate, less 
dazzling charm. Perhaps it is true. 
That you have the better sport I, an 
Italian, am bound to confess. We, 


RIDING HOME 


brought with me from Rome, who, 
being unused to travelling about, had 
taken the precaution against losing 
sight of me during the night of curling 
himself up on my pillow; the cause 
of his just indignation was the sound of 
several shots in the grounds near the 
cottage, on hearing which I guessed 
that my host was already on the war- 
path. So, having hastily dressed and 
ejected my canine defender from his 
haven of rest on the pillow, I sallied 
forth to see something of the fun. 

You are justly proud in the North of 


less fortunate, have the deep blue of our 
cloudless skies to console us, the wealth 
of flowers, the soft balmy air of the 
south ; and, after all, we enjoy the fun, 
such as it is, quite as much as you do, 
my readers. So, on thisunderstanding, 
let each follow his own sport in his own 
way, and drink to the other’s good 
health ! 

I suppose that, having gone so far 
out of my way to compare the sporting 
sceneries of Italy and Great Britain, I 
ought at least to describe the beautiful 
Bay of Anzio, as I saw it that morning, 
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just a few minutes after dawn, with the 
pretty white villas dotting the hill-side 
all along the coast, the brown sails of 
the fishing-boats, the deep blue of the 
Mediterranean, and the little rippling 
waves that broke merrily on the sandy 
beach and plashed against the dark 
crumbling ruins of the old Roman port. 
But all this has been done before, both 
in English and in Italian, and much 
better than-I ever could, so I will 
content myself with rejoining my host, 
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his patients. He was a very old man, 
and in the days before Rome became 
the capital of united Italy he num- 
bered among his clients not a few 
brigands. My host suggested in French 
that I should pretend to be afflicted 
with some grievous malady, and ask the 
advice of the old gentleman. This I 
proceeded to do, describing to him 
various purely imaginary symptoms 
and complaining of violent sick head- 
aches. Old Nanni, however, having 


whom I found half-smothered in quails 
and accompanied by a small boy and a 
picturesquely clad old contadino, who 
was introduced to me with great cere- 
mony. This worthy turned out to bea 
most interesting person. He was of 
gipsy blood, I believe, and had a great 
reputation among the local peasants, 
keepers, and fishermen as a doctor. 
He boasted a profound knowledge of 
the medicinal properties of the various 
herbs to be found on the campagna, a 
knowledge gained by a long series of 
interesting experiments on himself and 
B 
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felt my pulse and stared me for some 
time in the whites of the eyes, remarked 
with a grunt that there did not seem 
to be much the matter with me (wherein 
he proved his wisdom), and advised me, 
since I insisted on his prescribing a 
medicine, to take a small quantity of 
a common herb called gramigna, to boil 
the same in water for two hours, and, 
after letting it stand for a day and a 
night, to drink it off. What effect this 
concoction would have had on a person 
suifering from sick headaches I am 
unable to say. 
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The shooting round Porto d’Anzio is 
a pleasure that any one may enjoy, for 
the chasses réservées are few and far 
between. This is the case all over 
Italy, especially so in the south, and 
the sport has always a rather wild 
character, even where game is pre- 
served. Inyour splendid English parks 
and woods, vast and solitary though 
they be, the handiwork of man is 
nearly always apparent; but in Italy 
the ¢enute that are left uncultivated for 
purposes of sport have a savage, almost 
rugged aspect, which is, in my opinion, 
an added charm to the sport itself. I 
especially noted this fact when staying 
one autumn in Umbria. Though the 
vast plain which stretches away from 
the base of the hill on which Perugia 
and Assisi are built is one of the most 
fertile and the most cultivated in Italy, 
the vast preserves of game kept up by 
the gentlemen of Umbria might have 
been situated in the wildest part of the 
Abruzzi or Calabria. 


Such inveterate sportsmen as the 
lucky possessors of these lands I have 


rarely met. Nearly all of them bring 
their horses to Rome in the winter for 
the fox-hunting. Not content with 
that, and not being able to start cub- 
hunting on Umbria, they indulge in 
paperchases among themselves. Last 
year, when I arrived amongst them, 
their horses and grooms were recovering 
from the eifects of a Concours Hippique 
that had just taken place in Perugia. 
One sportsman I was privileged to meet 
had just planted heather, brought all 
the way from the Alps, over half of his 
estate, to better accommodate his 
pheasants; and the gentleman whose 
guest I was had built himself a new set 
of stables, the boxes, stalls, doors, and 
mangers of which had been sent from 
Birmingham, together with the tiles 
for the decoration of the walls, and an 
engineer belonging to the firm, who had 
successfully endeavoured to cure his 
hoarseness, brought on by explaining 
to the Umbrian workmen what they 


were to do, with a liberal daily allow- 
ance of Italian light wine. The stables, 
once completed, had furnished the in- 
habitants of Perugia with a seemingly 
inexhaustible topic of conversation, and 
a local newspaper had dedicated a 
column and a half to the discussion of 


their merits. 


Speaking of newspapers, I must not 
forget to mention the Italian sporting 
journalist. The perfection of every- 
thing is rare, and the degree of im- 
becility displayed by some of the 
gentlemen who write for the Italian 
papers concerning matters of sport is 
absolutely unique. Whenever I get a 
chance of following the Campagna fox- 
hounds I always make a point of buying 
the halfpenny Roman paper, the Mes- 
saggero. This journal has a large 
circulation among the poorer classes in 
the capital, and the last time I read an 
article in the Messaggero on the 
description of a meet and a run, the 
author of the article was labouring 
under the impression that the wily fox 
was hunted with guns. 

_ I remember the run described well. - 
It had been a good one, and among 
other smaller accidents a friend of mine, 
the same who first introduced me to 
Umbrian sport, had come a bad cropper 
whilst jumping a broad ditch, the 
banks of which had been rendered 
unsound by recent rains. My friend, 
the whipper-in, and another had ridden 
at this obstacle three abreast, and the 
ground giving way- beneath them, they 
had all three come an imperial crowner 
at the bottom! The rest of the field, 
noticing, as they came over the brow 
of the hill, that something had hap- 
pened, swerved oif to the left and took 
the ditch, with more or less success, 
farther up. The Messaggero having 
got wind of this accident, probably 
through some groom, described it at 
great length, the description ending 
with a phrase that I have translated 
literally—‘ the consequences of the fall . 
not being, fortunately, serious, Mr. G.’s 
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accident only served to put his fellow- 
sportsmen in a good humour for the rest 
of the day.”’ The author had alluded 
in the beginning of his article to some 
shots that had been fired—who by or 
what for I do not know; but I think 
that the idea of a field of one hundred 
and fifty horsemen and ladies pulling 
up in the middle of a run to better 
observe the antics of an unfortunate 
friend as he struggles, half choked with 
mud and stunned with the force of his 
fall, at the bottom of a ditch, and being 
so pleased with the sight as to retain 
their good humour for the rest of the 
day, is worthy of a better fate than 
half a column in the Messaggero. 

Racing-men possess much the same 
characteristics, whatever country they 
hail from, and the jockeys, book- 
makers, and stud-owners one meets at 
the Campannelle, at Longchamps, and 
at Newmarket belong to very similar 
if not identical types. The Neapolitan 
sportsmen, however, have little in 
common with their colleagues of the 
North, for whilst the Milanese is 
generally a _ practical, serious, and 
wealthy member of society, your 
Neapolitan is almost always a cheery, 
devil-may-care individual, with never 
a thought for the morrow. All Neapoli- 
tans have a passion for horses, and the 
poorest will starve for a month if he 
can scrape together enough to put in 
an appearance on arace-course. Some 
of the finest four-in-hands in Italy are 
owned by Neapolitans, and don’t they 
just know how to drive them ! 

Of all the queer sights, the Chiaia at 
Naples on the day of a race meeting is 
the most amusing. Splendid brakes 
and princely equipages flash past you 
in the brilliant sunshine, and behind 
and all around them, in clouds of dust, 
cabs, dog-carts, donkey-carts, phaetons, 
omnibuses, and turn-outs that have no 
name in the English language. Every- 
body must drive on the Chiaia that 
day, if he goes without his dinner for a 
week after. The quality of the vehicle 
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or the species of quadruped that pulls 
it is of no importance, for both can be 
so smothered in flowers, bells, feathers, 
and paper decorations as to make the 
commonest wooden cart a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever, and give the 
finest horse the appearance of a de- 
pressed cockatoo. In Naples I have 
often seen nine or ten people, who 
were to all appearances enjoying 
themselves amazingly, seated in a 
cart made to hold four, to which were 
harnessed two horses, a pony, a mule, 
and a cow! . 

Among the most amusing races are 
the.various Grand Militaries and steeple- 
chases, with gentlemen riders, that take 
place in Rome or Milan. The officers 
who ride in the first named do so in 
uniform, wearing their’ colours on a 
broad ribbon or sciarpa, that is attached 
to their tunics for the occasion. Some 


of these gentlemen ride steadily and 
well, but others seem to consider the 
whole thing as a big joke, and scamper 


and tumble over the course with huge 
enjoyment, which is not in the least 
marred by their arriving at the post 
several minutes after the winner. The 
steadiest riders are generally the older 
officers, who dedicate much time and 
money and the fruits of a long ex- 
perience to the winning of arace; but, 
as nearly every cavalry subaltern 
wishes to be able to say that he has 
ridden in a steeplechase or two, there 
are always two or three gay, devil-may- 
care sottotenentt among the field, whose 
antics between start and finish fill the 
foreign onlooker with speechless amaze- 
ment. I remember one Grand Military 
at the Campannelle which was re- 
markable for the fact that there was 
not a single rider but had a fall over at 
least one of the various obstacles. The 
last to come in passed the winning-post 
about twenty minutes after the starter 
had dropped his flag, having had a fall 
at every single jump! This gentle- 
man’s superior officers, however, failed 
to see anything to be proud of in his 
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having beaten the record duration of 
a steeplechase, and, so I have heard, 
had him placed aux arréts for making a 
fool of himself at a public meeting. 
The queer racing stories told in the 
cavalry barracks would fill a book. 
Once two young officers, who were 
riding in a steeplechase, happened to 
fall almost simultaneously over a rather 
stiif hedge, and not being experienced 
riders they both, in falling, let go their 
reins; they managed to remount, how- 
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gerous feats of horsemanship, such as 
the descent of precipices, etc., has also 
the effect of giving them the steadiness 
in riding which they would seem to lack 
entirely when they first take to “ racin’ 
and chasin.’’’ Some of the finest type 
of Italian sportsmen are often to be 
found among the cavalry officers who 
have attained the rank of captain, and, 
in spite of the heavier responsibility 
that their new rank involves, maintain - 
a keen interest in all matters which 


A FALL IN THE RIDING-SCHOOL OF TOR DI QUINTO 


ever, finished the race in magnificent 
style, and each declared on re-entering 
the paddock that he had been entirely 
ignorant of the fact that he was riding 
the wrong horse ! 

The same officers who make such 
original steeplechasers often show to 
very good advantage on the hunting- 
field, for, whatever their faults, they 
lack neither the pluck to take them 
into a bad place nor the nerve to. bring 
them safely out ofit. Theriding-school 
of Tor di Quinto, besides teaching them 
to execute the most difficult and dan- 


concern hunting, shooting, and racing. 
Some of these officers are entrusted 
with the direction and supervision of 
the various military riding-schools that 
have been organised in some of the 
more important towns, and then their 
position among sporting men is almost 
an official one. This fact is especially 
noticeable in Rome, where the officers 
of the Tor di Quinto riding-school are 
greatly encouraged, by order of the War 
Office, to follow the Campagna pack of 
fox-hounds. 

The Italian cavalry captain is gener- 
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ally a small man, thin, wiry, and as 
smart as one of the handsomest uni- 
forms in Europe can make him. He 
has nothing of the rather languid 
manner that is aifected by a great many 
officers of other countries; his am- 
bition is to be in as many places at one 
time as is physically possible, and the 
language he sometimes uses would 
startle a Thames bargeman or, to use a 
‘Roman expression, make the hair 
stand on end on a billiard-ball. The 
Italian language, liquid, musical, and 
easy as it is, aifords, nevertheless, 
wonderful advantages to any one want- 
ing to relieve his feelings by the 
vigorous expression of indignation or 
“amazement, and, given a suitable topic 
of conversation, I will back a Florentine 
or Roman cabman to excel in fluency, 
volubility, and energy of expression, 
over the most foul-mouthed blackguard 
in the London Docks. 

In spite of a tongue like a whiplash, 
- our capitano is never or rarely disliked 
by his men—the affection that each 
man nourishes for his superior having 
very often its origin in the fact that, 
however hard the officer will work his 
soldiers, he works himself quite as much 
and more. Silent, irritable, and curt 
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in his manner (the result, I suppose, of 
a long and vigorous suppression of his 
national characteristics), our friend 
shows best when in the saddle com- 
manding his battalion or riding to 
hounds, for his well-knit, smart figure 
and light weight make him a good 
horseman both in fact and in ap- 
pearance. His ideas concerning Eng- 
land and English sport were somewhat 
vague, but now he has had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing what these sportsmen 
can do. He takes a great interest in 
the present war, in which he also is 
taking an important part. He reads 
the telegrams, consults the maps, and 
studies your illustrated papers with the 
help of a dictionary or an English- 
speaking friend. At the annual review 
of the troops he used to sit, still as a 
statue, on his patient charger, the sun- 
shine gleaming on his silver epaulettes, 
his sword lowered to the salute, 
his glance following the figure of the 
English military attaché, riding in red- 
coated splendour behind the King, and 
the rigid lines of his face relaxed into: 
a smile as he murmured to himself, in 
his quaint foreign accent, the four 
English words he had learnt, “‘ God 
save de King!” 
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THE FRENCH SENTRY 


BY LADY GLOVER 


On a rocky»promontory jutting out 
into the bay stands Le Farge like a 
grim, ghostly sentinel. It is built on 
the edge of rugged cliffs, which shelve 
for a little way and then drop sheer 
down to the sea like a wall. Gulls and 
many strange sea-birds utter angry 
cries as they wheel round in circles, 
beating the air with tired wings in vain 
endeavours to find a foothold on which 
they could rest their weary limbs. But 
the inhospitable rocks offer them no 
haven or repose after their strenuous 
fighting against fierce Atlantic storms. 

White-crested waves dash against 
this point with ceaseless motion, rolling 
billows and surging foam break on it 
with a terrific roar like the booming of 
guns; but Le Farge stands calm and 
firm amid the tumult now, as it has 
done for nearly a century—a white- 
washed tapering column with glistening 
reflectors at its summit, indifferent to 
the changing moods of Nature. 

Far away, where the sun is setting on 
the horizon, touching the world with a 
glint of gold in a last caress, a light 
flashes forth from Le Farge. As the 
twilight creeps mysteriously over the 
water and throws a purple veil, deepen- 
ing ever into sombre grey, and casts 
inky shadows into the pine-forests, the 
lamps revolve; then from the sloping 
ground that flings back from the shore 


spires and roofs and houses are touched 
with silver light, objects unseen before 
show bold and clear and distinct. The 
harbour and ships and masts and spars 
are flooded with light for a moment and. 
then plunged again into gloom, 

Just in the shadow below there is a 
little cottage built at the foot of Le 
Farge. It is green-shuttered, with a 


deep overhanging roof at one side, for 


it is in the Basque country and built 
after the manner of houses there; but 
no vines are trained over the verandah, 
no garden with herbs and flowers, for 
nothing will grow because of “le vent 
salé,”’ except a few stunted buckthorn 
and the feathery tamarisk. This was 


‘trained with care over the house and 


up to the tiles that once were red, but 
storms and rain and salt wind had 
mellowed them to a russet brown. 
The tender tamarisk was petted and _ 
coaxed till its green shoots grew lusty 
and strong and twined themselves into 
an arbour by the door, and there in 
summer-time Pierre, the keeper of the 
lighthouse, and Marie his wife and the 
little Pierre, rested in the cool shade of 
the evening till it Was time to light the 
lamps in Le Farge. 

~It was a lonely spot. The child had 
no playmates, so this barren rock was 
his little world. With nothing to do 
but to look at the glorious sunsets and 
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the ever-changing sea, or to seek for 
the nests of strange birds and gather 
shells and mysterious creatures in the 
sand, sometimes he climbed up the 
long flight of steps to see the lamps 
trimmed and the silvery reflectors 
polished that they might send out a 
brilliant light far over the sea, a warn- 
ing to outward and homeward-bound 
vessels; for this was a treacherous 
coast, and many a poor mariner strained 
his eyes in vain for that warning signal, 
hidden by the half moonlight and half 
mist. 

When the stars are faded and blotted 
out one by one in the first flush of 
dawn, the snow-capped mountains, 
which stretch away behind the town 
in a long line, glisten in the morning 
light, and are bathed in rose and gold. 
You can mark the white roads running 
straight into the land of mystery, where 
the meadows look blue in the noonday 
haze, and the pale mist rises over 
villages, and grey wreaths of smoke 
hang in the stillness of the balmy _air 
over houses and cottages nestled among 
vineyards and orchards and fruit- 
gardens. 

In the front there is a great tract of 
forest. It was planted by the first 
Napoleon, before his mind was warped 
by pride and ambition ; and yet another, 
equally vast though with smaller trees, 
showing dimly in the purple haze, 
which was the handiwork of Napo- 
leon III when peace yet reigned in 
France. 

Little Pierre was promised to be 
taken in the springtime to see the tins 
fastened to the pines into which the sap 
flowed, and a bountiful harvest of resin 
was collected every year. Yes; spring 
was the season to visit the forest, when 
the yellow broom was in flower and 
spread its golden blossoms like a 
mantle under the canopy of dark-green 
trees. Children played hide-and-seek 
and gathered up pine-cones for next 
winter’s fire. How beautiful it all was, 
and how peaceful! Cool, mysterious 


shadows fell on every twig and flower. 
Nature was busy with it all; grasses 
and poppies fringed the pools where 
frogs chuckled and splashed at dusk ; 
star-crowned iris bent to the breeze of 
night, and the scent of the lily-of-the- 
valley was wafted from millions of 
white wax-like flowers. There was 
nothing to disturb the silence save the 
children’s laughter and the distant 
sound of the woodman’s axe lopping 
oif branches from fallen timber, or the 
lumbering country cart crunching the 
pine-needles on the soft track, and the 
lowing of the mild-eyed oxen waiting 
for the heavy burden of the yoke to be 
taken oif their necks now their day’s 
labour was done. 

But little Pierre enjoyed life most 
when the wind was high and a storm 
was brewing, when the waves beat upon 
the rocks with a dull thud and then a 
mighty roar. His father, he knew, was 
on the watch for ships or driftwood, or 
anything that denoted a vessel in dis- 
tress; and little Pierre would soon be 
sent by his mother with a basket of 
good things she had prepared for her 
husband, who would not return before 
dawn. When Le Farge was trembling 
in the fury of the gale he would mount 
the steps to find the keeper of the 
lighthouse anxiously gazing out to sea. 
The boy waited patiently till there was 
a lull and their voices could be heard 
amid the storm, and then begged for a 
story, a story of the war. There was 
much to tell, for his grandfather had 
been a soldier in the seventies, and a 
Prussian bullet had found its mark, 
from which old Jean had suffered till 
his dying day ; and Pierre was a soldier 
too, and had all the ardour of the 
South for his country. So, with the 
dark curly head of the child on his 
shoulder, he would tell tales of battle 
and brave deeds, and of the devotion 
of the sons of France. 

“When I am a man I will be a 
soldier too, mon pére,’’ he would say. 
“« Je sais ce que vous allez dire—I must 
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take care of ma mére, as I am an only 
child.” 

“Le bon Dieu will take care of your 
mother, mon enfant, when there is 
another war, for then it will need every 
man who can carry arms to defend la 
belle France.”’ 

There was no more talk of la Gloire 
now in France, but strong evidence of 
the steady determination of a united 
people ready to give their life’s blood 
for the country. One and all were 
quietly waiting for the day when they 
knew that sacrifice must surely come. 

Little Pierre loved adventures, and 
next to stories of battle he cared most 
to hear about the smugglers whose cave 
was in the rocks by the water’s edge at 
the foot of Le Farge; his heart would 
throb with excitement at the hair- 
breadth escapes and fierce fights be- 
tween them and the gendarmes—fights 
that took place not so’very long ago. 
The pathway to the cave was by the 
edge of the cliff whereon the cottage 


stood ; it was steep and the loose stones . 


gave a dangerous foothold here and 
there where it was almost perpendicular 
and where a few rough steps were hewn 
out of the living rock, while overhead, 
the entire way to the shore, there was a 
screen of tamarisks trained over fir- 
poles to hide the path from prying eyes. 
The mouth of the cave was hidden too 
by a great boulder, so the entrance was 
hard to find. But little Pierre spent 
many of his happy childhood’s hours in 
that cave, building castles in the air, 
half asleep in its cool, mysterious 
shadows, or in hunting for treasure or 
dreaming he was a soldier. When 
Marie missed her little son she knew 
where to find him, and might be seen 
climbing down that slippery descent at 
a breakneck pace in search of him, 
fearing that the in-rolling surf would cut 
off his retreat. 

“I was looking for gold, maman. 
Il ne faut pas rire; there must be 
Louis in the cave, and then I will be 
rich, and, oh, so happy!” 


But his mother would tell him that 
gold could not buy the blue bird of 
happiness, and that one day he would 
be a soldier of France, and he must 
have courage and live for her, which 
would bring him greater joy than the 
smugglers’ treasures. 

So spring passed into summer, and 
the summer again gave place to spring, 
and the early sunshine tangled in the 
young buds of the trees. Almond 
blossoms filled the air with perfume, 
birds were singing, and the world was 
full of the murmuring of living things, 

Little Pierre was still dreaming a 
soldier’s dream of romance; he was 
bigger now, but the day had not yet 
come when he would be called upon to 
serve his country. 

In the morning the green buds of the 
tamarisk are loaded with iridescent 
drops of dew, and the swallows are 
nesting under the tiles of the low roof 
of the cottage as they did each year 
before, and Pierre and Marie and the 
little Pierre still sat under the shade 
of the tamarisk arbour when the blue 
evening sky fades into saffron and the 
ringing of the Vesper bells are heard 
calling worshippers to evensong; the 
low moaning of the surf is only a 
whisper. The world is at peace. 


* * * * * 


But when the glowing blossom of 
the Judas tree was faded and the almond 
petals withered and the bracken turned 
brown and the nip of autumn filled the 
air, the memory of the mirth of that 
joyful spring lived only in dreams. 

Pierre no longer lighted the flame in 
Le Farge. He is in the fighting line, 
accoutred in the harness of war; he 
lies under the moon and the stars on 
the field of battle. 

Marie and the little Pierre trim the 
lamps now; he has taught her how to 
keep them bright and use the signal 
lights and all that his father knew. 

The silver gleams go round as they 
used to do, and blurred outlines and 
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formless backgrounds take shape when 
touched by their brilliant rays. But 
the flag of La Croix Rouge flutters in 
the breeze over buildings that yester- 
year were full of mirth and laughter. 
There is silence now, and sorrow in the 
hearts of men, and later, when the wild 
winds of winter shriek again and the 
fury of the waves beats high and the 
lighthouse quivers with their force, 
Marie is alone, trimming the lamps 
with a trembling hand, her eyes are 
blinded with tears. 

Little Pierre had dreamed his 
dreams; he is now a soldier. His 
mother held him to her heart and 
pressed a parting kiss on his brown hair, 
as she sobbed in broken whispers : 

“‘T must never complain, mon enfant, 
if you should be taken from me. 
France is your mother—she is the 
mother of us all.” 

And the sons of France were ready 
to go at her call. 


They went with song to the battle, they were 
young, 
Straight of limb, true of eye, and aglow. 
They were staunch to the end against odds 
uncounted— 


They fell with their face to the foe. 


Little Pierre left his beloved snow- 
capped mountains and the restless 
ocean behind him for the flat, muddy 
ugliness of a drill camp, where marching 
and counter-marching and_target- 
practice took up all his time. He had 
grown from a boy into a well-formed 
lad, slim and active, and thoughtful 
beyond his years, full of vigour, with a 
perfect circulation du sang; and such 
a gift brings courage to the heart and 
brain of men. This was now the 
second winter of the war, soldiers were 
wanted in the firing lines, so the train- 
ing was short before they found them- 
selves face to face with the foe. The 
English lines touched the French a 
little north of the place in which 
Pierre’s company was billeted. A few 
broken-down farmhouses used as a 
rest camp when the men came out of 


the trenches were standing on the side 
of a wide main road that was edged by 
a long range of poplar trees. This 
highway was an important one because 
it led into a town ‘‘ Somewhere in 
France,’ and people were constantly 
passing to and fro, engaged in business 
and commercial pursuits; pickets and 
sentries were always on guard, and 
every stranger was looked upon with 
suspicion, so perfect was the spy system 
of the Hun. It fell to the duty of 
Pierre to be posted sentry on several 
occasions at this place, and, like all 
those who live constantly gazing out on 
the great expanse of sea and sky, he 


-was very observant and never forgot a 


face. Among the numerous people 
who passed in and out of the town was 
a young lad who seemed to have no 
difficulty in doing so, it being under- 
stood that he was a Swiss and travelling 
for a Swiss firm. So he came and went 
at will, for Guillaume Marte, as he was 
called, spoke French like a native and 
had a cheerful, breezy look about him 
that recalled mountains and outdoor 
life, and his springy gait did not 
indicate martial instruction from a 
German drill sergeant. He came from 
a land where vegetation was sparse, 
except in the valleys, and where the 
blue gentian and edelweiss clings to the 
rocks and the scent of millions of spring 
flowers is wafted over the melting 
glaciers on*those lofty mountains, 
Fields of fadeless everlasting flowers 
grow on terraces upon terraces of 
natural rock, It is a paradise of 
beauty to gaze upon, to which the 
gay world flocks and disports itself in 
hotels built at the base of the steep 
hill-side or on the shores of the blue 
waters of the lakes. But it is the 
pleasure-seekers that bring in most of 
the gold, as Guillaume Marte’s father 
knew full well, for he was ‘ Ober 
Kellner’? at one of these large 
“‘Gasthauses’”’ and had fingered many 
“tips” in his time. His son had 
received a good education, and, being 
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anxious to see the world, left the 
enchanted silence and the sapphire 
blue sky of his mountain home and 
took service in a cloth factory at 
Nancy belonging to a German firm. 
And here the young Swiss soon mas- 
tered the foundations of commercial 
life from a German point of view. He 
discovered that his fellow-clerks, some 
of whom were Swiss like himself, could 
all speak at least two languages besides 
their own, also that they had all been 
clerks at various times and for at least 
two years in the employment of foreign 
firms, mostly French, English, or Rus- 
sian. He was interested to find that 
while they worked well for their 
foreign masters, they were working 
better for the Fatherland by taking 
notes and addresses of all the business 
houses their various employers traded 
with, and their methods of obtaining 
orders and doing business; so when 
they returned home this information 
enabled the German firms they were 
serving to send their travellers back 
with samples, obtain orders, undersell 
the foreign firms, and get the trade 
entirely into German hands. 

It was not long before the manager 
of the cloth factory discovered that 
Guillaume Marte was an intelligent 
lad; his youthful appearance and 
bright manners were a recommendation 
in themselves ; so when the war broke 
out and France very wisely sent every 
German back to the land of the Rhine, 
the young Swiss was transferred to the 
Berlin branch of the factory. This 
was the first large capital city he had 
seen, and its wealth and grandeur 
appealed to hisimagination. The walk 
Unter den Linden had far more attrac- 
tion for him than the steep paths of his 
own beautiful mountains, and looking 
into shop windows gave him greater 
pleasure than lovely views. He was 
soon initiated into city ways and 
baneful society and the immoral in- 
fluence of a gross and licentious town— 
a city in which even.the horrors of war 
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and the sorrow and privation of the 
people had no cleansing or deterring 
eifect upon vice. But before long the 
life he was leading so depleted his re- 
sources that he was obliged to ask his 
employers for an advance of his salary. 
The manager looked at the young clerk 
over his spectacles and took in the 
situation at a glance. It was the 
moment he was expecting and was 
waiting for, because in Guillaume he had 
a useful assistant whose very youth 
enabled him to be a powerful ally. 

“Well, mein Séhn,’’ he said, “ you 
must leave Berlin.” 

The clerk was aghast. 

“Ja, ja,” he continued, “it is 
necessary for you, but I will make you 
an offer. You shall go as one of our 
travellers, and, being a Swiss, you will 
not be suspected when you enter French 
towns, and you must take samples and 
get orders for our goods—Swiss goods, 
verstehen Sie? And bring back all the 
information you can get about the 
French troops and disposition of them 
and the doing of their ally. Gott 
strafe England! You shall have five 
hundred marks a month, if the news 
you bring is worth it. Also shall you 
have all expenses paid in the best 
Gasthauses in any part of France you 
visit. Ah! what a position for ein 
Jiinger! Men will envy you, and the 
schéne Madchens will be your slaves.”’ 

Guillaume had now gained a position 
to which he had never in his wildest 
dreams expected to attain. He found 
his new work greatly to his taste. He 
passed backwards and forwards through 
the French lines, and all thought of 
danger was soon forgotten; also the 
information he brought to his em- 
ployers was so accurate that his pay 
increased in proportion, and every- 
thing was couleur de rose. But avarice 
grew in him, and the greed of gold was 
his undoing. One day a bright idea 
struck him when he was going along 
that wide road into France with the 
row of tall poplar trees flanking its 
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side. Why could he not gain double 
pay by telling the French all about the 
disposition of the German troops? 
The Boches were giving them a hard 
time and they would gladly pay for 
reliable information if they could get 
it. He was pondering deeply upon 
how he could achieve such an arrange- 
ment when the winter sun sent a setting 
gleam across the road, and it fell upon 
the polished surface of aFrench bayonet. 
Little Pierre was on duty that evening 
by the farm buildings on the way 
which led into the French town. 

When Guillaume saw the sentry he 
hesitated. 

camarade, bon soir,”’ he said. 
“‘ Are les Boches giving you an easier 
time? Villains, they grant you little 
rest. Even now they are bringing up 
great guns, but France will be ready, 
mon garcon. Vive la France! Mais, 
mon ami, would not you and Monsieur 
le General like to hear what they are 
doing in Berlin? I come from there 
and could tell you much.” 

‘“‘Sans doute,” replied Pierre, “‘ good 
information is worth having, but we are 
ready for les Boches and their big guns 
when they come ; have no fears for us, 
we will receive them—poof.”’ 

“Still, I might be very useful in 
helping you, as I know all about them, 
for being Swiss I can go everywhere 
and see everything. Oh, mon cama- 
rade, I can help les brave soldats de 
France.” 

Pierre pondered a moment. “I am 
on duty now,” he said, “‘ but if you will 
come back later you will find me there 
in that little café at the turn of the road, 
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and we can have a cigarette and talk 
it over if you want to help la belle 
France.” 

When Pierre was relieved he went to 
his Commanding Officer and told him 
how he had noticed this Swiss passing 
backwards and forwards for a long 
time and he believed him to be a spy. 
That night Guillaume was arrested. 
Patriotism he had none. He knew that 
youth protected his life, because im- 
prisonment for a term of years would 
be the sentence of the court martial for 
one under eighteen ; but his dreams of 
gold vanished in a prisoner’s cell, 
where he would remain for the duration 
of the war. 

When Pierre returned to Le Farge 
for his first leave and a few days’ well- 
earned rest, he found Marie his mother 
trimming the lamps in the silence of 
the starry sky, and the great white 
foamy waves making music on the 
beach below. The forest was wrapped 
in mist, and sleep had fallen on the 
lonely hills. He felt dazed at first at 
the beauty of the hour, and the con- 
trast of the stillness of the night after 
the deafening roar of shot and shell, 
and the cries of suffering mortals when 
flesh and blood was pitted against steel 
and iron in the hellish invention called 
modern warfare. He had got his 
corporal’s stripes now, but he valued 
more the bit of ruban rouge on his 
breast which Marie fingered with so 
much pride, as she thanked le bon Dieu 
for sending back le brave gargon who 
had earned this distinction dans les 
tvanchéses while defending the homes 
of la belle France. 
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A PAIR OF AVOCETS CHANGING PLACES AT THE NEST 


BIRD WATCHING ON A DUTCH SALT-MARSH 


By Mary G. S. BEst 


Illustrated with photographs by the Author 


THE salt-marshes that stretch for miles 
behind the sand-dunes that flank the 
shores of the North Sea are ideal nest- 
ing-places in the springtime for the 
class of birds that are seen later in the 
year on the mud flats of tidal rivers 
at low water. 

These salt-marshes are almost en- 
tirely used as pasture-lands where are 
feeding herds of black and white cows 
and well-to-do-looking mares and foals, 
the whole country arourid bearing that 
appearance of prosperous content that 
Holland always does contrive to wear. 

I spent a few days at the latter end 
of May at a duck decoy on one of 
these marshes, and found that not 
only were there a large number of 
most interesting residents to occupy 


one’s attention, but that there was 
also a small but steady stream of 
migrants arriving day by day. 

A wide and muddy drain divided the 
meadows and ran straight from the 
keeper’s house to the decoy. This 
was an enclosure of about four acres 
with a high dyke surrounding it. A 
large pond occupied the centre with 
six “‘ pipes’ running offit. The spaces 
between were filled with high reeds 
where Black-headed Gulls nested in 
colonies, with a few half-bred Ducks 
amongst them. 

Most of these had hatched off by the 
time I was there, and we saw several 
small parties of ducklings in their coats 
of nesting-down swimming around 
amongst the Gulls’ nests, 
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The meadow on the farther side of 
the big ditch was crowded with Black- 
tailed Godwits, Redshanks, a few 


Avocets, and a Reeve or two. 
The Black-and-white Avocets were 
easy enough to spot; they chose clear 


There was a brood of both Godwits 
and Redshanks hatched off there, and 
if one watched long enough one was 
sure to see some of the youngsters 
searching for small insects in the grass. 
They were most independent, knowing 


BLACK-HEADED GULL AND HER NEST 


open spaces where they themselves 
could see all that was going on, and 
did not in the least mind everybody 
seeing them at the same time. 

The Black-tailed Godwits betrayed 
themselves by their inquisitiveness ; 
their long russet-coloured necks were 
generally stretched to their full extent 
and showing well above the grass. 


no fear and paying no attention what- 
ever to the cries of their anxious parents. 

On the near side of the big drain was 
a mud flat, for the most part bare of 
all vegetation, except for small patches 


‘of very short grass. 


Upon these patches nested Terns, 
chiefly the Arctic variety, with a few 
of the Common amongst them. 
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One of the first things that struck me 
about these birds was the way they 
all sat steadily about in pairs, one on 
the nest with its mate generally quite 
close or at least within call. The 


reason for this was obvious when I had - 


There were two Avocets’ nests a 
little way apart, between them a Black- 
headed Gull’s, and across a_ small 
ditch that of an Arctic Tern. Directly 
the mate of No. 1 Avocet walked away 
to feed, the Gull who was not sitting 


AVOCET ALARMED 


watched them a little while. There 
were at least six or seven different 
varieties of birds nesting there, each 
nest fairly close to its neighbour ; and 
as each pair looked upon the next with 
great distrust, the bird off duty was 
either guarding its own home or attack- 
ing somebody else’s. 


swaggered up and evidently said some 
very rude things to the sitting Avocet. 
She called shrilly for her mate, who 
hurried back and flew viciously at the 
Gull. Then they all screamed together, 
neighbours joining in as well, till the 
clamour was wellnigh deafening. 

The Avocets, if left to themselves, 
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were quiet, law-abiding folk, contented 
to attend to their own domestic aifairs 
without interfering with anybody. 
They are wonderfully graceful birds, 
with their spotless black-and-white 
plumage, long grey legs, and slender 
up-curved bills. These seem far too 


flexible for hard usage. When looking 
for insects in the grass the birds will 
peck daintily with the tip of the bill, 


nests. There was only: one pair that 
was engaged in hatching oif their eggs; 
the others scorned such old-fashioned 
notions, and played about in small 
parties, getting dreadfully in the way 


-of the birds sitting on their nests. 


During the first few days of my visit 
the weather was very hot, and the birds 
were absolutely happy, their only care 
to keep their eggs covered from the 
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BLACK-HEADED GULLS FLYING OVER REED BED 


but when feeding in the soft mud 
they sweep from side to side with a 
curious scooping motion as they walk 
along. Gentle as the Avocets un- 
doubtedly are, they are well able to 
defend themselves, and are the only 
birds that I have ever seen strike fear 
into the heart of a Black-headed Gull 
or even into that of an Oyster-catcher. 

There were plenty of these most noisy 
birds on these flats, merely bent on 
amusing themselves, as they had no 


sun. The air seemed full of Terns 
flying backwards and forwards, often 
with a tiny fish in their bills as a tit- 
bit for the sitting bird. Larks there 
were also, singing their loudest to make 
themselves heard amidst the general 
confusion. The Ruffs brought their 
Reeves out of the long grass across the 
drain to feed, and strutted about show- 
ing oif their many varieties of plumage, 
as vain of themselves as any peacock 
could possibly be. 


: 
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But one night the weather broke 
with a tremendous thunderstorm, the 
wind fled into the north-east, from 
whence it blew with all its might and 
main, and continued to do so for days. 
The birds became almost silent, even 
the Gulls and Oyster-catchers were too 
cold to fight and scold, and there was 
nothing at all heard of the Terns. The 
only people who seemed to enjoy the 
weather was a small party of Turn- 
stones making a short stay on these 
marshes on their way north, and they 
ran about cheerily enough, always in 
a desperate hurry, and always search- 
ing for food as if they could not pos- 
sibly find enough to eat during the day. 

Sometimes I joined the keeper of the 
decoy when he was collecting Gulls’ 
eggs upon the marshes. There were 
so many colonies of these birds about 
that if they had all of them been al- 
lowed to hatch out, the rarer birds 
would have been worried to such an 
extent that life there would have been 
wellnigh impossible for them. So 
every day the keeper or his children 
tramped round gathering the freshly 
laid Gulls’ eggs, and leaving a wooden 
substitute to deceive the bird. 

On one occasion when I went with 
him there was such a gale of wind 
blowing that it was a struggle to walk 
against it, and one was almost blown 
bodily off the narrow planks laid across 


the ditches. The Avocets of all the 
birds suifered the most from the wind 
—some had evidently young ones 
hidden amongst the grass, and were 
most anxious to distract one’s attention 
from them. They ran about crouch- 
ing low on the ground with wings half 
spread, feigning lanaeness or anything 
else that they could think of to excite 
one’s pity. As the birds, faced the 
wind their long black-and-white wings 
were blown straight up over their 
backs, and so held until they could 
steady themselves enough to turn. 

A Garganey’s nest we found con- 
cealed in a tuft of thick grass. Shehad 
hatched her brood oif successfully and 
only a few eggshells were left, but the 
Dutchman carefully carried away the 
downy nest, to send to a museum; as 
he said, the eggs of various birds were 
often sent to the authorities for their 
collections, but seldom was a nest also 
sent to arrange them in. The stormy 
weather was driving the birds in from 
the sea in search of calmer feeding- 
places inland, and as we turned our 
steps homeward we met flocks of 
Terns, the stately Sandwich Tern com- 
ing leisurely along, and the smaller 
“‘Sea-swallows”’ in a greater hurry 
and making far more noise about it. 


Their harsh call-notes could be heard 


long after the birds had passed us and 
were just mere specks in the sky. 
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A WAR-HORSE 


y ‘‘ NUMBER THREE ” 


As everybody knows, my friend Bark- 
by is about as good a man to hounds 
as could be. Or if everybody is not 
aware of the fact, a good many people 
are, which amounts to the same thing. 
When war broke out Barkby was 
living in London. Bursting with 
patriotism, he rushed blindly into the 
nearest mounted regiment to hand, 
which chanced to be the Gunnersbury 
Dragoons—a hasty choice upon which 
a calmer judgment might have im- 
proved, as Barkby discovered very 
early in his military career. The 
Gunnersbury Dragoons had been in 
existence for years, apparently as a 
means of healthy recreation for young 
men who joined it as they would a 
cricket or football club, and the crash 
of European War—a contingency they 
expected as little as our Cabinet and 
War Office did—had surprised them in 
their annual summer camp and proved 
them truly British—utterly unready. 
After a few days, during which 
Trooper Barkby, as he was now styled, 
was drilled on foot at the depédt and 
acquired a motley kit, partly very old, 
supplied by the regiment, and partly 
very new, provided by his own purse, 


he was removed into the country to 
be taught to fight his country’s battles. 

In about three weeks’ time he came 
up to town on his first leave. I met 
him by appointment, and we dined 
together. He was very brown, very 
dirty, very hungry, extraordinarily 
thirsty—and fed up. 

When his physical cravings were 
somewhat appeased he expanded— 
bodily and verbally. 

“The catering in the famous regi- 
ment to which I have the honour to 
belong,”’ he said, “‘ is of the most meagre 
description. If it were not for the 
dry canteen, meal-times would offer a 
choice between starvation and the risk 
of ptomaine poisoning. There is, in 
fact, a shortage of everything, and 
what there is is more remarkable for 
age than usefulness—especially the 
Colonel, whose notion of what should 
be his share in promoting our efficiency 
consists in having the saddles when 
ranged behind the horses in line to a 
hair, and in giving lectures that sound 
like wind in tree-tops. At saddling- 
up time the sound of breaking girths 
is like rifle-fire, and the saddles shed 
d’s as a ‘ temporary-gent’ does h’s. 


BLACK 

“‘ The other officers are the sort that 
know more about house-boats than 
horses, and are more accustomed to 
cummerbunds than surcingles. If it 
wasn’t for the sergeant-major . 

““The men ?—well, what puzzles me 
is why they have chosen a mounted 
regiment at all. They are evidently 
much more at home on an office-stool. 
Most of the recruits gave the horses 
sore backs and paraded sick themselves 
with—er— discomfort. 

“To turn out fully equipped on 
parade one has to be an expert thief ; 


MARIA 51 
discussions were not conducive to 
popularity with the N.C.O.’s. 

“The horses ?—ah! now you are 
asking something.”’ 

He helped himself to port. 

“There is not belonging to the 
Gunnersbury Dragoons any animal 
that you or I would call a horse at all. 
There are, it is true, a number of 
graminivorous quadrupeds somewhat 
reminiscent of equus caballus, chiefly 
curious for the varied unsoundness of 
their limbs and for their extreme old 
age—some of them seem to keep alive 
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‘* OUR HORSE-LINES WOULD MAKE THE MOUTH OF A KENNEL-HUNTSMAN TO WATER,” 


otherwise the troop-sergeant lets off 
a lot of cheap sarcasm that reminds me 
of Bernard Shaw or somebody. 

“I could remind him that at any 
rate I do know a windgall from stran- 
gles; but repartee is not encouraged 
in the ranks. When I first joined I 
seemed to be haunted by corporals with 
notebooks wanting to know what my 
religion was, and I told one of them 
that though Ihad been brought upin the 
Church of England, I had strong lean- 
ings towards Esoteric Buddhism, while 
there were, to my mind, points about 
Confucianism not to be passed over 
lightly ; but I found that metaphysical 


merely from force of habit and in the 
hope of getting some more to eat. 

‘“‘ They are of all shapes and sizes, 
from a shivery little fourteen-hand blood 
pony, something like an Italian grey- 
hound, to a giant of the vanner type 
standing at least seventeen-two. The 
pony’s nippiness saves her rider from 
being pounded beneath the thundering 
hoofs of the regiment. To mount the 
big ’un smartly at the word of com- 
mand, burdened with great. coat, rifle, 
ammunition, water-bottle, haversack, 
and a sorrowful soul, is a feat much 
more amusing to watch than to essay ; 
but once in the saddle the bird’s-eye 
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view of the regiment is compensation. 
Our horse-lines, in fact, would cause 
the mouth of a kennel-huntsman to 
water.”’ 

Such, according to Barkby, were the 
Gunnersbury Dragoons in the hour of 
England’s peril. 


* * * * * 
When I next saw Barkby they had 
been moved into winter-quarters in 
one of the Home Counties. They had, 
it seemed, received a new ‘issue of 
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in the middle of the night—like milk 
to an ailing kitten—but in the morn- 
ing he gave a very lucid account of 
how she. had kicked him and the 
bucket into the opposite stall, to the 
annoyance of the steed slumbering 
there, who had promptly tried to kick 
him back again, so that he seemed 
likely to spend the night being shuttle- 
cocked between them, if he had not 
managed to crawl to safety compara- 
tively scatheless. 


“SHE KICKED HIM AND THE BUCKET INTO THE OPPOSITE STALL,”’ 


everything, 
Colonel. 

‘‘ Our new horses area great improve- 
ment on the old ones,’ said Barkby. 
“That is, they are less the worse for 
wear and more of a size. But there 
are no potential Grand National winners 
among them, and some are not worth 
their corn, even in the ranks of the Gun- 
nersbury Dragoons—Black Maria, for 
one. 

“One of the men on guard in the 
job-master’s stables which my troop 
uses discovered what she was like the 
night after she was first foisted upon us, 

“Tam not quite sure why he thought 
it necessary to take hera bucket of water 


beginning with a new 


‘““ When we were at morning stables 
Black Maria showed by unmistakable 
signs that she strongly resented being 
interfered with in any way, and as 
none of the horses had yet had their 
respective human slaves allotted to 
them, there was no eagerness to per- 


form her toilet. A corporal replied to 
the pointed hints of our sergeant by 
refusing to have anything to do with 
her. She was certainly not alluring by 
gaslight on a cold and gloomy morn- 
ing, with her back rising at the sound 
of scraping shovels and her heels lash- 
ing out when any one passed her stall. 

“With boyish recklessness—I am 
but thirty-eight, you know—I under- 
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took thejob. Perhaps I felt a righteous 
joy in putting to shame a corporal who 
had been many years in the regiment. 
Anyhow, I became Black Maria’s 
valet, and forthwith it was taken for 
granted by all and sundry that she 
and I belonged to one another till wars 
should cease. 

“‘On looking her over, I found no 
pleasure in the prospect of so lengthy 
a partnership. She is not so moulded 
as to delight the esthetic eye, nor is 
she built on those ‘ varminty’ lines 
which are even more attractive to men 
like ourselves than—er—curving sym- 
metry of contour. 

“‘ Black Maria is of chunky construc- 
tion—a leg at each corner—with about 
the grace of a kitchen table and the 
breeding of a bricklayer. Ip colour 
she is a dead, dull black, like soot—I 
think her sire must have pulled a 
hearse—and her face rather resembles 
the late Lord Beaconsfield’s. She isa 
fair size—about fifteen-three—and has 
plenty of bone, especially just behind 
the withers. There is not much wrong 
with her limbs and joints, except that 
they seem when at rest to have been 
made by a clumsy carpenter, and when 
in motion by a humorous engineer. 

“The conciliatory or whoa-my- 
beauty manner is worse than useless in 
dealing with her—she takes it for a 
sign of fear, being a good deal of a 
coward and bully herself. But when 
told to ‘Get-over!’ in a loud, harsh 
voice, accompanied by bangs on the 
side of the stall, she obeys; and that 
is the moment to slip past her heels. - 

‘“‘ As her attendant, I am glad ofa 
certain quickness of foot and eye. One 
knows exactly what she will do if she 
gets the chance: the thing is to be out 
of range when it happens. She has 
cultivated a variety of rather original 
kicks which she can deliver with great 
speed and accuracy, without looking. 
Her favourite is a sort of swinging cow- 
kick as one passes her ; and she has a 
forward chopping stroke intended to 
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damage the knee-cap when one stands 
about level with her shoulder. She is 
equally ready to bite one’s back or 
crush one against the wall. 

“* As it is impossible to make her bed 
while she is in the stall, and as the 
Gunnersbury Dragoons are not as fond 
of helping one another as patriots 
united in their country’s cause should 
be, I have adopted a plan more con- 
venient to myself than popular with 
my brothers-in-arms. Our horses are 
watered at a trough in the yard, at 
which there is only room for three at 
a time,and Black Maria, being always 
greedy, is as impatient of delay when 
outside and in sight of a drink as a 
thirsty stockbroker in a crowded buffet. 
So I let her loose to bullock her way 
through those waiting their turn, like 
a lady at a draper’s sale; and I can 
trust her to drink till I have prepared 
her chamber for her, as it were, and go 
to fetch her back. 

“As a groom, I am sure you will 
understand, I have not fallen into the 
habit so prevalent in the regiment of 
treating a horse like a borrowed bicycle 
—of making a great show of industry 
when watched, and actually doing 
little more than chisel off the more con- 
spicuous mud with a curry-comb and 
gently remove the surface dust as 
from a fragile ornament. Some weeks 
previously I had been wont to finish 
off an old mare, whose fine coat re- 
sponded to treatment in a way that 
showed me she had once been a lady, 
by putting the diamonds on her quar- 
ters—not diamonds of the first water, 
maybe, but brilliant enough to catch 
the eye of my subaltern, who requested 
me, in the absence of his own servant, 
to give his sturdy charger a rub over, 
hoping, I suppose, for a similar decora- 
tion to appear on that plebeian hide. 

‘““That was in the days when I was 
learning that the more you do in the 
Army the more will be exacted of you. 
But I had no intention that any part 
of Black Maria should escape that 
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thorough application of elbow-grease 
which is as tonic to a right-minded 
horse as a morning bath is necessary 
to dispel that frowsy feeling from a self- 
respecting man. 

“T cannot say that either of us en- 
joy the process. Black Maria is tick- 
lish and kicks and squeals with rage ; 
and those who overhear my remarks 
to her have had occasion to remind me 
that I am addressing a lady. She is 
as averse from care of her body as a 
Chelsea artist. Even if she were pas- 


It is like brushing the South Downs in 
a dry summer. And to pick out her 
feet is like manicuring Jack Johnson 
against his will. 

“‘ As it is she shows her resentment 
in a practical and violent manner that 
gives much entertainment to those of 
my comrades who are apt to gather to 
watch the proceedings, until scattered 
to their own neglected duties by the 
voice of the sergeant, ‘Come on now, 
come on—this isn’t a circus !’ 

“ Her meals are carried to her by 


“BLACK MARIA IS TICKLISH, AND. KICKS AND SQUEALS WITH RAGE,”’ 


sive under the vigorous brushing I give 
her—and she cannot have experienced 
the like of it for many years, if ever 
—the amount of scurf and body-dirt 
harboured by her coarse coat, which 
grows en brosse, as it were, froma chalky 
subsoil, would make the task about as 
pleasant as cleaning the carpets of a 
low-class lodging-house or demolish- 
ing old buildings in a poor neighbour- 
hood ; and the grey clouds that rise 
from her daily, settle all over me and 
fill my throat and nose, are not les- 
sened in due proportion to my energy. 


none but my own fair hands, It is 
always an even chance that her greed 
will defeat itself by knocking the corn- 
measure from my hands before I can 
empty it into her’manger ; and when 
she is feeding, to go near her is risky 
to the verge of foolhardiness. She has 
never really hurt me yet ’’—he touched 
wood—“ but she was within an ace of 
breaking my thigh only yesterday : 
some busybody had taken upon him- 
self to give her her corn without my 
knowledge, by leaning over from the 
next stall, and when I went in to her 
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with another feed her feet touched the 
slack of my breeches as they crashed 
into the wall. I keep her tied on a 
good length of rope, so that, having de- 
livered her oats, I can pull her head 
round and skip away before her heels 
get into action. 

‘“‘ And now I hope you are prepared 
for the story of a real rough ride. I 
will have another large whisky-and- 
soda, please—looking after Black Maria 
has produced in me a’chronic thirst. 
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she quitted the stable. A rider on her 
back seemed to have a paralysing effect 
upon her, Our old friends the elderly 
gentleman or nervous child would have 
been safe with her. Moreover, she 
could not move fast enough to keep 
herself warm. Many of our horses are 
far from fliers, but to be mounted on 
Black Maria in regimental drill is to be 
continually in danger of losing one’s 
place. Her idea of galloping is to 
raise her forehand and hindquarters 


‘* STRIVING TO URGE BLACK MARIA ACROSS THE DESERT.,”’ 


‘Naturally I expected ‘a certain 
liveliness ’ from her when ridden, and 
I think the whole squadron looked for- 
ward with interest to her début on 
parade. I had not made my will 
overnight, it is true, nor had I written 
farewells to my friends, but I quite 
expected to be bucked as high as the 
moon—to be bolted with into the next 
county. 

“Will you believe it? When I had 
got her saddled, after a warm struggle, 
and led her out, she became an old 
sheep. Her vices dropped from her as 


alternately, with a jerky see-saw 
motion, rather slower than her dogged, 
slamming, here-comes-the-laundry trot, 
and with a distinct pause between 
each stride. Evidently she had never 
contemplated being asked to gallop, 
any more than most of us expected to 
become warriors in earnest so late in 
life. 

“‘ Out-of-doors she is what Jorrocks 
called a ‘ hugly henterpriceless brute.’ 

‘1 was wearing short hunting spurs 
with the rowels removed, and I took 
advantage ofa halt to change them for 
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the longest and most spiky pair of 
regulation persuaders I could see, but 
even these had no more effect on her 
than tickling the shell of a turtle with 
a straw. 

“Next day, contrary to the custom 
of parade, if not to regulations, I 
smuggled a sjambok in my rifle-bucket 
and gave her, unobserved, a series of 
stinging rib-binders—with no result 
whatever in accelerated speed. It 
seems that she is only ticklish when her 
' bodily uncleanliness is threatened. She 
belongs to the not-much-to-look-at-in- 
the-street-but-a-devil-at-home type. 

No, they willnever cast her. Sound 
horses are scarce, and she is as sound 
asa bell. She will never die naturally, 
and no ordinary bullet could penetrate 
her hide. Shells would rebound from 
her in clouds of dust. 

‘“‘ With her as a conveyance in battle 
I foresee nothing but disaster. Lum- 


’ bering in the rear of a charge, one is 
likely to be shot for cowardice; and 


in a retreat of any haste one is certain 
of capture by the enemy.” 


* * * * * 

I have not seen Barkby since, I shall 
not see him till the war is over. And 
then he will grumble more than ever. 

The Gunnersbury Dragoons went out 
tothe East. They have been, as every- 
body knows, engaging the Wurra- 
Wurra tribes on the frontier of Borio- 
boolagah. 

And now I hear that Trooper Barkby 
is taken prisoner. 

I see it all—the outnumbered patrol 
—the hasty retirement—the cloud of 
savage horsemen—and the gallant 
figure of Barkby striving to urge Black 
Maria across the desert at the extent | 
of her here-comes-the-laundry trot, and 
no one to remind him he is addressing 
a lady. 

Name of ill-omen, Black Maria has 
borne him into captivity. 

But it is consoling that the Wurra- 
Wurra have captured Black Maria too. 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 


No. 29.—WORCESTERSHIRE 


BY WALTER BAXENDALE 


LIKE the sister shires, Gloucester and 
Hereford, the very pleasant county of 
Worcester has a first-rate reputation 
for sport, though some hundreds of 
acres in what were its best hunting and 
shooting parts up to twenty years 
since are now given up to fruit farming 
on a scale which would surprise the old- 
time sportsmen could they but see 
what radical changes have been brought 
about in the neighbourhood of Evesham, 
Pershore, and other localities which 
could be named. I doubt if more fruit 
is grown anywhere than in the Vale of 
Evesham, especially in that part of the 
North Cotswold territory which lies 
between Broadway and the town from 
which the famous vale derives its name. 
Fortunes are being made by growing 
fruit and asparagus, and though the 


famous orchards of Toddington are not 
strictly in the county, they are so near 
the Worcester border that visitors to 
Broadway and the district invariably 
continue their journey in the direction 
of Cheltenham for the purpose of seeing 


what is looked on as the finest orchard- ° 


ing in England and one of the best 


centres of the plum-growing industry. - 


The trees are a sight in the early spring, 
and it cannot be wondered at that for 
the past few seasons a trip to Todding- 
ton at plum-blossom time has been one 
of the regular journeys advertised by 
the motor omnibus companies having 


headquarters at Birmingham. 


The apportionment of so much land 
to the industries which are named has 
naturally curtailed both hunting and 
shooting, and where thousands of 
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pheasants were once reared only wild 
birds are now found; but in no part 
that I know of in the county is there 
any scarcity of partridges, and there is 
really first-rate shooting to be had at 
a much cheaper rate than is the case 
in the neighbouring shires. On the 
Herefordshire border there are some 
extensive hop-yards in which partridges 
find excellent shelter, and, of course, 
shooting is thus made more difficult 
than where game can be walked up on 
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tesse de Paris, the Duc d’Orléans, Lord 
Deerhurst, Lord Ribblesdale, Mr. A. 
Payne, Lieut.-Col. C. J. Coventry, and 
Mr. H. J. Coventry. Iam told by an 
old shooting friend that when the land 
adjoining the Severn and Avon was 
practically wild, uncultivated marshes, 
snipe were plentiful, a fact I can quite 
understand, for till changes in farming 
became general the south and west must 
have been ideal for the bird which is 
now only a winter visitor. When 


THE AVON BRIDGE, EVESHAM 


grass-land or beaten out of roots. The 
woodlands provide the best sport, and 
not only at Wood Norton (the Duc 
d’Orléans’ old place), but at Enville, 
Witley, and Hewell exceedingly good 
bags are obtained. Up to 1,000 
pheasants a day have been shot, and 
that cannot be considered at all bad in 
a county in which hand-rearing is not 
common. At Croome on one occasion 
the exceedingly large bag of 3,276 
rabbits was recorded in the day, the 
eight shooters being Comte and Com- 


Longdon marshes were drained between 
sixty and seventy years since, wild-fowl 
and snipe shooting were practically 
stoppedin the county. Geese occasion- 
ally work-up from the Severn estuary, 
but with duck and teal they are now 
only winter visitors, and I doubt if any 
breed in the county, as they certainly 
used to do. 

There is plenty of hunting in Worces- 
tershire, and Mr. Arthur Jones—who 
sees as much of various hounds as any 
man I know, for he isa most enthusiastic 
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otter hunter and had the Northern 
Counties pack for some seasons—shows 
capital sport from Fernhill Heath, 
where the kennels of the Worcester- 
shire have been for the past fifty years. 
The “‘ Kennel Book”’ of the pack goes 
back to 1846, though early records 
prove that there was hunting as long 
since as 1813 when Major Bland was 
Master. It was, however, Mr. F. Ames, 


who reigned from 1873-76 and again 
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plough, varying from deep clay to light 
sand. During the past few years, how- 
ever, grass has increased, with the 
natural result that scent has improved. 
Very rough hilly ground overlooks the 
Teme, continuing by Martley up to 
Shelsley Beauchamp, which should 
naturally be a thorough fox fastness. 
On the other side, the east, of the river, 
from Droitwich northward by Stour- 
port, Hartlebury, etc., to Kidder- 


WITLEY COURT 
From an old print 


from 1879-96, who really made the 
Worcestershire; for in addition to the 
help always and readily forthcoming 
from Lord Coventry—when that noble- 
man had the Croome—he spared no 
expense in getting the assistance of 
such kennels as the Belvoir, the Milton, 
etc. Cold scenting plough and coverts 
do not aid hunting, and probably the 
meadows along the banks of the Severn 
are about the only really good grass ; 
the bulk of the remainder is altogether 


minster, there is a thin sandy soil 
portioned out only by small easy 
fences, and from Barnt Green down- 
wards along the eastern edge of the 
country are continual chains and masses 
of woods. The Severn often presents 
an awkward drawback in the run; 
foxes will swim it readily, choosing their 
places by no means necessarily in 
accordance with the distribution of the 
bridges. 

Lord Coventry founded the Croome 
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in the year 1867, and till 1882 the Hunt 
was known by hisname. It adjoins the 
territory of the Worcestershire on the 
north, that of the Ledbury on the west, 
the North Cotswold and the Cotswold 
on the south, and the Warwickshire 
on the east. There is a fair pro- 
portion of pasture and plough as well 
as extensive woodlands. A wire com- 
mittee appointed in 1909 had much to 
do with bringing about a better under- 
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size of enclosures and frequency -of 
fences are all against hounds, and of 
course in favour of a fox when he is 
tired, or by nature a short runner. 
The kennels at Croome Court, eight 
miles from Worcester but only three 
from either Defford or Upton-on- 
Severn, are just what one would expect 
to see built under the superintendence 
of so sound a judge of horse and hound 
as Lord Coventry, and the pack is not 


CROOME COURT 
From an ‘old print 


standing regarding its use, and there is 
now the best of feeling between the 
farmers and the Croome followers. 
The country is especially well dealt with 
in the matter of river water and heavy 
vale, the Severn and the Avon, after 
piercing the country end to end from 
two diiferent directions, forming a 
junction at Tewkesbury. A great deal 
of grass is scattered over the country in 
small meadows, especially round and 
near the numerous villages. Limited 


only beautifully balanced in appearance 
but one which is justly renowned for 
excellence in the field. establish- 
ing the Croome, now fifty years ago, the 
noble master bought a few lots from the 
South Wilts and Quorn; later the 
friendship of the Duke of Rutland gave 
him constant access to the best Belvoir 
blood, and he also had the use of the 
famous Brocklesby stud hounds, Ran- 
dom and Flames. Rambler, a son of 
the Berkeley Collier and out of a bitch 
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which combined the most favourite 
strains of Lord Henry Bentinck’s blood, 
did splendid service for the pack, and 
even when quite a patriarch he could 
take his part in killing a fox with the 
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cub-hunting and schooling purposes 
without the country being in any way 
blocked by woodland. Thus there is 
the chain of woods between Pershore 
and Severn-Stoke, chiefly belonging to 


LORD COVENTRY AN 


INTERESTED SPECTATOR 
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young hounds. The Croome coverts 
are generally of a very manageable size, 
and are almost entirely natural planta- 


tion and wood, as opposed to gorse — 


and other artificial covert. There are 
found strong woods enough for all 


Lord Coventry ; there is the wooded 
length of the Ridgeway, well typified 
by Rough Hill Wood at its far end ; and 
there are the good scenting coverts on 
Bredon Hill. 

Birmingham, Cheltenham, and Wor- 
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cester do most towards swelling the 
Croome fields. Though Malvern is 
a very pleasant centre, it is more of 
a summer resort than a_ hunting 
quarter. Pershore is not far from 
the middle of the country and only 
about four miles from the kennels, 
Worcester is but three hours from 
Paddington, not a long journey con- 
sidering that the week-ender can get 
three good days with the Worcester- 
shire and the Croome. Bredon Hill is 
a favourite place with hunting men, 
and from its summit there is a view 
quite diiferent from any obtainable in 
other parts of the county. There you 
find yourself among heather and stone 
walls; but it is excellent scenting 
ground, and its foxes are very strong, 
often standing nearly two hours before 
hounds. The North Cotswold, one of 
the prettiest little countries in the 
kingdom, lies partly in Worcestershire ; 
the Ledbury and the North Ledbury 
also touch the county ; there are meets 
of the Albrighton in the neighbourhood 
of Stourbridge; and the Ludlow fre- 
quently run into Worcestershire at 
Tenbury, Eastham, and Shakenhurst. 
The hounds of Mrs. Cheape of 
Bentley Manor must not be over- 
looked in writing on Worcestershire 
hunting, for there is no better balanced 
pack in England, and “ the Squire” 
has kept harriers longer than any 
woman Master in the country. For 
some years Captain and Lady Margaret 
Spicer had a pack of harriers which 
hunted over the beautiful stretch of the 
Avon Vale country, in the Duke of 
Beaufort’s domain. When the Avon 
Vale Foxhounds were established as 
a pack subsidiary to the Badminton, 
Mrs. Cheape bought Captain Spicer’s 
harriers and laid the foundation of her 
famous pack, of which she has been 
Master and “‘Huntsman”’ ever since. 
As a breeder of harriers Mrs. Cheape 
has taken a high place. Not only has 
she been a not infrequent winner at 
Peterborough, but her blood is in 


considerable demand in other kennels. 
Any one who glances over the lists of the 
prize-winners at the various puppy 
shows held by masters of harriers will 
see that such excellent little hounds 
as, for example, Bentley Demon and 
Galliard are responsible for winning 
puppies in well-known kennels. The 
latter, for example, was the sire of one 
of Mr. Hawkins’s prize puppies in 1906. 

This pack is well known for the sport 
they have shownover the Northampton- 
shire pastures. Mrs. Cheape believes 
in a moderate-sized hound for harrier 
work. Undoubtedly, where hounds are 
ridden to, the height she has chosen 
(19 in.) as her standard is the best. 
Larger hounds smother the hare and 
give her no chance, while hounds of this 
size can go quite fast enough to make a 
good horse gallop. The Bentley Har- 
tiers are true harriers in their style of 
hunting ; without too much foxhound 
drive they neither loiter-nor potter, 
but are always busy. When the hare 
is running on they are keen enough, but 
when she squats and turns the little 
pack spreads out like a fan, every one 
at work the whole time. Nothing is 
more disappointing than to see harriers 
use, or try to use, their eyes instead of 
their noses and gaze about for the 
chance of a view. If it were possible 
(as indeed it is not, while sportsmen 
are so excitable) to keep people from 
halloaing whenever they see a hare, we 
should have an almost perfect pack of 
hounds. It is the hunt and not the 
chase, the working of the hounds and 
not the death of the hare, which is the 
real point in hare-hunting. Any one 
who, having seen the Bentley Harriers 
in the field, should chance to see them 
on the flags will note how successful 
Mrs. Cheape has been in breeding 
hounds with nicely laid shoulders, and 
with legs and feet of the best. Itis no 


small test of-these hounds that they 


have hunted at different times in three 
or four countries, each differing from 
the other in soil and climate, and have 
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done wellinall. In their home country 
they have a stiif clay soil, fairly dry 
and carrying a useful scent in warm 
weather, but a very catchy and difficult 
one in wet seasons, and especially when 
the soil is chilled with cold rain. 

Of Scotland, where they used to 
spend part of each season, I cannot 
write, for I know little of Scotland asa 
hunting country ; but itis, at all events, 
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which is one of the best harrier countries 
in England. Even if they do not go 
out of their own country, the Bentley 
Harriers have plenty of space and 
plenty of hares, for they can hunt five 
daysa fortnight. Mrs. Cheape’s kennel 
management is excellent; she is no 
believer in the fallacy that any ac- 
commodation is good enough for har- 
riers. Her hounds work hard, but they 
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sufficiently diiferent from Worcester- 
shire, Warwickshire, or Gloucestershire, 
in which counties their home country 
is situated, to test the hunting capaci- 
ties of the pack. At one time Mrs. 
Cheape hunted the Willenhall country 
(near Coventry) as well as the Bentley, 
having bought the harriers hunted by 
the late Mr. Frank Phillips. But this 
additional country was given up. The 
Bentley Harriers have also paid more. 
than one visit to the Berkshire Vale, 


are well lodged and carefully fed. The 
best hound in the world is of no use if 
he has not strength of constitution, is 
not kept in good condition and fit to go. 
In these days when distemper is so 
terrible a scourge it may be remembered 
with advantage that the best way to 
combat it is by taking care to have 
healthy, hardy hounds from which to 
breed. Both Mrs. Cheape and the 
Duchess of Newcastle, however, have 
shown that a woman can manage and 
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hunt a pack of harriers in perfect style. 
For a time Mr. Hugh Cheape assisted 
his mother in the management of the 
pack, and Major Leslie Cheape, the 
international polo player, who has been 
in a particularly hot corner of France 
almost ever since the war began, and 
who is, I am afraid, among the killed, 
has also proved himself to be a most 
capable amateur huntsman. 

In the farming world Mrs. Cheape is 
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generally a few Herefords. The park- 
keeper noticed that these always im- 
proved and went out in better con- 
dition than the others, and so when I 
began to farm in the ’seventies I bore 
thisin mind and bought a few Herefords 
to run side by side with the shorthorns. 
I soon found out my ground suited the 
Herefords and I sold the shorthorns.” 
To this day the Croome Court herd is 
one of the best, and prizes have been 


MADRESFIELD COURT 
From an old print 


widely known as a successful breeder of 
long-horned cattle, though the herd at 
Bentley Manor has never gained the 
fame of the Herefords at Croome Court, 
and the story of the introduction of the 
latter as told by Lord Coventry is well 
worth repetition. ‘‘ Before I farmed at 
all,’’ he said when once questioned as to 
‘the secret of his success as a breeder of 
cattle, ‘‘it was the custom to take 
cattle to graze during the summer 
within the deer park, and among these 
agisted cattle of all sorts there were 


gained even this year in the closest 
competition. 

The Coventry family has long been 
most honourably associated with sport, 
and though its present head won the 
Cesarewitch in 1864 with Thalestris, it 
is the Grand National ‘‘ double” by 
Emblem and Emblematic in 1863 and 
1864 of which he has the pleasantest 
recollections. Both were trained at 
Bourton-on-the-Hill, on downs used up 
to a couple of seasons since by Sir. 
Charles Nugent. Bourton is an ex- 
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ceptionally good training-quarter ; the 
ground is never hard, and it aifords 
first-rate going all the’ year round. 
Emblem, the first of the Croome 
“National” winners, was thought well 
of as a two-year when she was sold for 


1,000 guineas, but though fancied for. 


the Oaks she proved a rank failure, and 
Lord Coventry bought her for quite a 
small amount. For Emblematic he 
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Emblem kept up winning form, for 
she turned the tables on Alcibiade at 
Warwick in the then important Grand 
Annual Steeplechase, giving 13 Ib., and 
then went on to Cheltenham and won 
the chief ’chase there with 12 st. 13 Ib. 
on her back, two big performances. 
The Cheltenham triumph finished Em- 
blem’s career, but among the famous 
mare’s other successes may be men- 


ARLEY VILLAGE—A WORCESTERSHIRE BEAUTY-SPOT 


gave 300 guineas, and she was hunted 
with the Heythrop and Cotswold till 
a trial with Emblem proved that his 
lordship was entertaining an angel 
unawares. Both were run in the big 
steeplechase in 1865, a declaration 
being made in favour of Emblematic, 
and she finished third to Alcibiade and 
Hall Court, the former, ridden by the 
late Captain Coventry (Mr. Arthur 
Coventry’s brother), winning by a head. 
Emblematic did not win again, but 


tioned the Birmingham Grand Annual 
in 1863, when she made her celebrated 
jump of 36 ft. 3.in., very nearly ap- 
proaching the still existing record of 
37 ft. by Chandler on the Warwick 
racecourse, March 22, 1847. The 
latter, by the way, was over water, 
while Emblem’s fine performance was 
over a quick-set hedge.? 

The second son of Lord Coventry, 
Lt.-Colonel C. J. Coventry, was taken 
prisoner at Katia while serving in the 


1 It is very doubtful whether Chandler’s jump is a record.—Ep. 
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present campaign with the Queen’s 
Own Worcestershire, and it was not 
the first time he had been in trouble in 
warfare, for he was badly wounded in 
the famous South African raid. Asa 
fact, he wasreported to have been killed, 
and the story was so far authenticated 
that a memorial service was not only 
arranged but was being carried out 
when Colonel Coventry appeared on the 
scene. He afterwards settled down at 


Mr. Arthur Coventry, who was Jockey 
Club starter for so long, is a connection 
of the Croome Court family, he being 
the second son of the Hon. Henry 
Coventry and grandson of the eighth 
earl. His elder brother, Capt. ‘‘ Bee” 
Coventry, was one of the finest amateur 
horsemen ever known, and could hold 
his own with the very best of pro- 
fessional riders. Mr: Coventry wore 


silk for the first time at the age of 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL FROM THE PALACE GARDENS 
From an old print 


home and trained a few horses at 
Kinnersley and on Deiford Common. 
He was subsequently appointed an 
inspector of steeplechase fences, a 
position he filled with all possible 
success up to the time of the outbreak 
of war. The Kinnersley establishment 
was then taken over by C. Brown, and 
he has turned out quite a good average 
of winners. Another small training 
stable in the county is that of F. P. 
Gilbert at Malvern Wells. 


twenty-two. Three months later he 
won his first race, the Worcester Cup, 
his mount starting at 100 to 8, beating 
a 7 to 4red-hot favourite. In the year 
following he won his first steeplechase. 
For many years he was absolutely in 
the first flight of gentlemen riders, and 
it was a position for which there were 
many able competitors. Lord Coven- 
try, by the way, is a member of both 
the Jockey Club and the National Hunt 
Committee. 
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Racing in Worcestershire—at all 
events under Jockey Club rules—is 
now confined to the beautiful course 
on the Pitchcroft meadow, which is 
quite in the city of Worcester and 
is bounded on one side by the river 
Severn. In the wicked old days the 
river was in constant use for the dip- 
ping of welshers and such-like gentry, 
and my friend Mr. Harry W. Pye, 
the ruling genius at Colwall Park, 
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I know in the whole of England, and 
the race for Lady Dudley’s cup at the 
Worcestershire gathering at Crowle is 
quite a miniature Grand National. 
There is rarely a field of fewer than 
twenty, and hard-riding men from all 
parts of the country generally turn up 
at Crowle. The cup is worth £100, and 
the last race for it I saw in 1913, when, 
after a desperate contest, Mr. G. Mor- 
gan’s Romolo (Mr. T. Hare) beat a 


BLACKSTONE ROCKS, BEWDLEY 


has some amusing tales to tell about 
what he calls the Cardiff and the 
Birmingham. mobs even of the pre- 
sent day. Together, they form a very 
warm lot, and though I never met the 
gang at Worcester, I must say that I 
have derived considerable amusement 
from watching their tricks at such 
Point-to-Point meetings as the North 
Cotswold, Ledbury, Worcestershire, 
Croome, and Cotswold. Better horses 
run at these meetings than at any others 


rare hot-pot in Mr, G. L. Blew’s Port- 
cullis II, well ridden by that very clever 
amateur Mr. H. G. Farrant, a barrister 
on the Oxford circuit, who, as I men- 
tioned in the Herefordshire article, 
trained his hunter, Red Hall, at Welland 
during week-end visits from London 
and won the National Hunt Steeple- 
chase at Warwick with him in 1907. 
There were twenty-seven starters, but 
Red Hall, perfectly ridden by his 
owner-trainer—who has, by the way, 
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contributed to this magazine—spread- 
eagled the big field and won with 
something in hand. My reputation as 
a turf prophet was made over that race, 
for I had seen Red Hall win the 
Pegasus Club Point-to-Point near 
Leatherhead only a few weeks before, 
so, when asked during the show of 
the Hunters’ Improvement Society at 
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remembered by men who went the 
Western round some five or six years 
ago. The Oxonian always owned: a 
few really good hunters, and he did not 
mind travelling from one end of the 
country to the other if he saw a chance 
of winning a cup; it was usually safe 
to back his mount. Another useful 
amateur who supported the same meet- 


MALVERN ABBEY 


the Agricultural Hall, Islington, on the 
day of the race at Warwick what I 
fancied, I plumped for Red Hall, abso- 
lutely the only horse I knew anything 
about, and he landed my friend quite 
a nice stake at 20 to 1. 

There used to be a powerful Oxford 
University element at all the Worcester- 
shire Point-to-Point races, and I do 
not think any amateur ever had such 
a run as Mr. Black, who will be well 


ings was Mr. Victor Cartwright; then 
there were Mr. E. H. Holland, Mr. G. 
Bayliss, Mr. Drury, and others, includ- 
ing one or other of the Anthonys. No 
wonder all the Worcestershire Point- 
to-Point meetings were so attractive. 
The steeplechase meeting at Pershore, 
generally held in the same week as the 
Chester races, was also well worth 
visiting, and some really good horses 
have been seen out in the Land o’ 
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Plums Steeplechase. Tenbury and 
Bromsgrove, I am afraid, have gone 
the way of the very old-established 
Upton-on-Severn, Dudley, Stourbridge, 
and Bromyard gatherings, and as re- 
cently as two years since there was a 
doubt as to the future of the Worcester 
meetings, for the racecourse was in the 
market. . 

Fortunately, some arrangement has 
been made, and at the end of the war 
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were done, the National Hunt Com- 
mittee appointed him inspector of 
steeplechase courses, a post he filled 
with credit for many years. 

A very famous athlete who was closely 
associated with Worcestershire during 
the greater part of his active career 
was W. G. George, whose mile record 
of 4 mins. 123 secs. stood from 
August 23, 1886, till quite lately, a 
period of nearly thirty years. No 


racing on the Pitchcroft will certainly 
beresumed. Itisa left-handed course, 
dead level, of an oval shape, and a mile 
and a half in circumference. 

Before leaving Worcester and its 
racing history I must mention that it 
was at Witley in the same county 
that Mr. Tom _ Pickernell (‘‘ Mr. 
Thomas’’) was born. He thrice rode 
the National winner—viz. Anatis (1860), 
The Lamb, (1871), and Pathfinder 
(1875). He rode innumerable winners 
in Tasmania, England, and on the 

continent ; and when his riding days 


MALVERN FROM PICKERSLEIGH 
From an old print 


Englishman has approached those 
figures in public, though both Cum- 
mings and Tincler are credited with 
having done so in private, and I can 
believe it as regards the former, a 
beautiful mover. Did time and space 
allow I could tell an interesting story 
about George’s famous mile. I met 
him frequently when he was at his 
best and have heard the story of his 
trial at Surbiton from an Oxford man 
—an old Blue—who ran in it. It was 
about 1880 that George, then a chemist’s 
apprentice at Worcester, began to show 
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form which was distinctly above the 
average, and after being beaten over 
600 yards by Dobell of Stoke-on-Trent 
at the Moseley sports, he won the level 
mile at Widnes and in a trial at 
Worcester ran the 1,760 yards in 4 
mins. 1934 secs., time which was con- 
sidered wonderful in those days. I am 
almost inclined to doubt if an amateur 
could be produced equal to covering 
a full mile in that time even now. At 
Lillie Bridge in the same year he 
““ walked over ”’ for the mile champion- 
ship in 4 mins. 28 secs., and won the 
four miles race the same afternoon in 
20 mins. 45 secs. His mile perform- 
ance was remarkable, for in many 
places the track was covered with 
water to the depth of three or four 
inches, and George ran round the large 
pools and plunged through the smaller. 
A few days later he won the mile and 
half-mile handicaps from scratch at 
Lewes in 4 mins. 274 secs. and 2 mins. 
14 secs., and at Birmingham at the end 
of the month the young chemist from 
Worcester ran 1,000 yards in the then 
fastest time on record, 1 min. 192 secs. 

On August 16 the London Athletic 
Club arranged a mile handicap, especi- 
ally to provide George with the oppor- 
tunity of attempting to beat Walter 
Slade’s amateur record of 4 mins. 243 
secs., and though arriving at Stamford 
Bridge by train from Brighton only a 
few minutes before six o’clock in the 
evening, the hour set for the race, he 
showed brilliant form, for on entering 
the last lap he had passed all his men 
excepting Stevenson, who was on the 
ninety yards mark. The latter was as 
fresh as the scratch man and he kept 
George going to the last yard, for the 
great miler got up only in the last 
stride and won by a foot in 4 mins. 
231 secs., thus setting up new figures. 
Never shall I forget the excitement 
that evening ; the race is talked about 
to this day. Three weeks later he'ran 
four miles on the same track in 19 mins. 
49? secs., another record. Much more 


could be written about George of 
Worcester, but I think the right thing 
has been done by dealing with his 
amateur rather than his professional 
career. 

His advice to a young athlete anxious 
to excel at a mile is well worth giving. 


““TIn 1878,” he writes, ‘“‘ I was an ap- 


prentice to chemistry at Worcester, 
and I made up my mind to try to run 
a mile. First, I figured out the time 
I thought the mile should be run in. 
Secondly, I started testing my theories 
and particularly my own constitution 
and capabilities; the result of this 
study soon convinced me that the then 
existing records at the distance were 
by no means good. Having formed 
these ideas, I prepared a schedule and 
at once started to try to demonstrate 
that my suppositions were correct. I 
have a very vivid recollection of read- 
ing aloud this prepared schedule to a 
few of my club mates, and how they 
laughed and ridiculed the idea of 
any such record as therein laid down 
ever being established.”” Nevertheless, 
George stuck to his schedule, and as he 
was only a fraction of a second out of 
his reckoning the day on which he 
made his famous record, he could not 
have been far wrong. He did much to 
popularise athletics in the county of 
his adoption, and who that has ever 
visited Stourbridge on sports day can 
forget the brilliant performances ac- 
complished on the fine enclosure there ? 
The meeting was usually held on the 
Monday following the championship 
gathering of the Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and men who won in London 
generally went on to Stourbridge, for 
there were both scratch races and 
handicaps on the programme, and the 
prizes oifered were always of good— 
and full—value. Stourbridge was an 
exceptionally fine meeting ; other really 
good festivalsin the county were Dud- 
ley, Kidderminster, Netherton, Malvern, 
Halesowen, Pershore, and that of the 
Worcester Foresters. Darby, the old 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES: 
professional jumper, was a Worcester- 
shire man, and among the records he 
still holds are: one backward jump, 
12 ft. 11 ins.; standing wide jump, 
14 ft. 9 ins. ; and standing high jump 
(with his ankles tied). 

I have not left much space for such 
pastimes as cricket, golf, football, 
croquet, lawn tennis, and even archery, 
all of which flourish in the county. 


ARCHERY GRAND NATIONAL MEETING AT GREAT MALVERN, 
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was recognised by Mr. P. H. Foley, 
while he was a member of the Malvern 
College XI. When H. K. left school in 
1892 he headed the batting averages ; 
in the team with him were his brother 
“W.L.,” W. W. Lowe, and C. J. Burn- 
up, three men who were destined to 
make a mark in representative cricket. ° 
Young Foster went to Oxford with a 
big reputation, and for the Freshmen 


THE GENTLEMEN COUNTING 


THEIR HITS AND SCORES 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


The sons of a well-known Worcester- 
shire clergyman did a great deal towards 
placing cricket in the county in the 
position it occupied up to the time of 
the war ; no club possessed so strong a 
brotherhood as the Fosters, and it is 
said that with the addition of a sister 
or two, quite capable of handling a bat 
and fielding, a strong eleven of Fosters 
has been put on the field. H. K.; who 
was born on October 30, 1873, is the 
oldest of the brothers, and his ability 


he scored 26 and 32. It was, however, 
not till 1895 that the oldest member of 
the famous cricketing family appeared 
as a first-rate batsman, for at Lords 
he scored 121 for Oxford out of 196. 
He went in first wicket down and was 
the seventh man to leave, making his 
runs in a trifle over two hours with but 
one mistake. H. K. Foster captained 
Worcestershire in 1899, the year of 
promotion to what is recognised as 
first-class rank, and in the home match 
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against Hampshire, W. L. and R. E. 
Foster created a sensation by scoring 
140 and 172 (not out) and 134 and 101 
(not out), a really remarkable perform- 
ance, for in the first innings they added 
161 to the score in an hour and a half. 
Of the professionals, Arnold, Burrows, 
and Wheldon have all done good ser- 
vice for the county, but it is to the 
Fosters, G. E. Bromley Martin, W. W. 
Lowe, and the Lytteltons that Worces- 
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club house in the middle. There is no 
lack of natural hazards to be found in 
the shape of streams, roads, ditches, and 
gorse, while at the eleventh hole the 
railway line has to be carried. The 
greens are quite large enough and are 
kept in very good order. The soil is 
gravel and clay and the short common 
grass aifords good lies for most of the 
year. The Rev. H. Foster, of Malvern 
College, father of the cricketers, has 


WORCESTER COUNTY CRICKET GROUND 


ONE OF THE PRETTIEST IN ENGLAND 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


tershire owes its position in the cricket 
world. 

Golf was introduced into the county 
not quite forty years since by the 
establishment of a club at Malvern; 
Redditch and Kidderminster followed, 
and now there are quite twenty first- 
rate courses, the one at Malvern, run 
by the Worcestershire Golf Club, being 
recognised as the best in the Midlands. 
It is divided into two halves laid out 
in the shape of a figure eight with the 


been prominent in Club competitions 
from the earliest days of the game in 
the county, and he was one of the 
founders of the Worcestershire Ladies’ 
Golf Club, whose course is laid out on 
sloping ground close to Malvern Wells 
railway-station. Lord Dudley’s little 
course at Witley is quite sporting, but 
for beauty of surroundings commend 
me to Broadway and Hagley. 

The former village bears the reputa- 
tion of being the prettiest in England. 
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I certainly know of no more picturesque 
place, though it has not been improved 
by the modernising of the Lygon 
Arms Hotel. The introduction of the 
cockney waiter and other innovations 
considered necessary in connection with 
an up-to-date hostelry are quite out 
of place in a country inn, such as was 
the Lygon Arms at the time the North 
Cotswold puppy-show in the adjoining 
paddocks was one of my most-looked- 
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a Worcester man and can still be met 
with any day there is cricket in the city, 
for poor Billy is even now called on 
to do duty in some of the chief matches. 
There is really good fishing in most of 
the streams in the county, and Mr. J. 
Willis Bund is my authority for saying 
that the Teme is in character a wholly 
different river from the Severn; it is 
a typical Welsh stream, and in its 
natural state must have been an angler’s 


IVY SCAR ROCK, MALVERN 
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for outings. Broadway, however, is 
still charming. 

Coursing is an old sport in the coun- 
ty, but such meetings as Croome, 
Spetchley, Hanbury, Hagley, Somer- 
ville Aston, Holt Fleet, and Wordesley 
have all been dropped, and there are 
no kennels of the calibre of those owned 
by Mr. C. Randell, Mr. W. Webb, 
Mr. Lambert Nicholls, Mr. J. Hinks, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, and Mr. C. W. Lea. 
Souch, the old south-country slipper, is 


paradise, possessing deep pools, long 
fords, plenty of shelter for fish, and 
the purest water. Twait-shad fishing 
is peculiar to one spot—that part of 
the Teme below the lowest weir at 
Powick—and to one time of the year. 
It occurs only if there is a wet May 
and some freshets towards the end of 
the month to bring up the fish. As 
many as fifty have been landed by one 
rod in an evening!! Mention of the 
water reminds one of boating, which is 
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a popular pastime in the county ; some 
famous oarsmen have been on the 
Severn at Worcester, and not so far 
out of the city is a stretch of water 
which Hanlan declared to be the finest 
he had seen while he was in England. 

Droitwich is a place which should be 
visited, even if only for the brine 
baths, which have a reputation second 
to none. Its salt industry has been. 
continuous since the days of the 
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patient was brought in during the night 
it was found there was no hot water 
to be had for a bath. The attendant 
fetched buckets of boiling brine from 
a neighbouring salt works in order 
to prepare a bath with the greatest 
expedition. The effect on the patient . 


was remarkable: his skin became warm, 
his voice and pulse returned, and he 
recovered in a surprisingly short‘time. 

The neighbourhood of Droitwich is 


ST, ANDREW’S BATHS, DROITWICH 


Romans, and not unlikely for long be- 
fore that. The brine baths, however, 
serve the reputation of the town more 
eifectively than the salt works. The 
discovery that brine is possessed of 
most wonderful curative powers in 
certain maladies was due to the 
merest accident. In 1831 when Droit- 
wich, in common with other places, 
was visited by Asiatic cholera, a 
hospital was improvised out of a disused 
last works, and on one occasion when a 


very attractive; the golf on Bay 
Meadow is good; there is excellent 
fishing without having to travel far. It 
is well served as regards hotels, and I 
know of no more comfortable hostelry 
in the county than the Raven, a place 
of great antiquity and possessing an 
interesting history, for it was formerly 
the Manor House of the borough. 

The unnamed photographs illustrat- 
ing this article are used by the courtesy 
of the Great Western Railway Co. 
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THE ACHILLEION AT CORFU 


THE KAISER’S PALACE AT CORFU—AND SOME 
IMPRESSIONS 


BY ALICE AND 


It is probable, prior to the interest 
aroused in the island by the present 
conditions of war, that few people were 
aware that the Kaiser possessed a 
palace at Corfu. Everybody knows it 
now, and most of us have seen photo- 
graphs in the daily press—for these 
appeared fairly abundantly when the 
Allies first occupied Corfu—remarked 
that it did not appear to be a very 
attractive edifice, but that the Kaiser 
must be rather sore to know that it 
had been adapted as a hospital for the 
Serbs, and then dismissed it from mind. 
The Achilleion, however, as it is to-day, 


CLAUDE ASKEW 


is worthy of more attention than that, 
to say nothing of the fact that you 
cannot see the Achilleion without seeing 
something of Corfu which, alone, will 
repay you abundantly. 

You can strike the romantic note 
immediately. The site upon which 
the present palatial building is con- 
structed was occupied by an unpreten- 
tious villa, of which no vestige remains, 
memorable for the fact that it was 
for a while occupied by Lord Byron, 
and—it would not be easy to state who 
his companions may have been, at any 
rate not easy for us to-day, as there 
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are no reference books purchasable 
on the island except in Greek and so 
we have to be content with what we 
can gather from hearsay. 

Consumed with a desire for know- 
ledge, especially upon this subject, we 
visited every bookshop in the town, 
but all they possessed in the way of 
English and French literature was a 
stock, rapidly disappearing, of cheap 
novels; eventually, however, we were 
delighted with the promise of a Greek 
gentleman, who owns a charming villa 
on the island, that he could lend us a 
book that would tell us all about Corfu. 
In due course the book arrived, but 
alas for our expectations! It was pub- 
lished in 1864. 

It was quite an interesting work, 
nevertheless, its essential feature being 
‘ a complete record of the British occu- 
pation, each governor of the island 
being given a chapter to himself after 
the manner of the history books. The 
doings of these notable gentlemen were 
recorded with praiseworthy minuteness 
and in the formal style of the sixties, 
but the observations on life and char- 
acter were hardly ever detached from 
the main theme and were therefore of 
littleuse tous. The reader of inquiring 
mind studying that book would not 
have gained much information either 
as to what the island really looked 
like or by what sort of people it was 
inhabited. As to the Achilleion, of 
course that had not yet come into the 
realm of actuality, and we sought in 
vain for any reference to Byron’s con- 
nection with Corfu. 

One remark of our author appealed 
to us as being equally applicable to 
Corfu in his day as in ours. He was 
apparently never able to reconcile 
himself either to the incessant ringing 
of church bells or to the partiality of 
the islanders for noisy and inharmoni- 
ous song. Again and again he appears 
to have been driven from his lodgings, 
and his remarks upon the subject are 
quaintly pathetic. We did not find 
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things quite so bad as he makes out, 
but there were certainly times when 
we could sympathise. The ringing of 
bells plays a prominent part in all 
observances of the Eastern Orthodox 
faith; and as churches are numerous 
and féte days frequent, the bells are 
certainly kept pretty busy. We were 
struck by the number of very tiny 
churches scattered about in places 
where you would imagine that one of 
bigger dimensions would have satisfied 
all needs, and we were almost tempted 
to believe that the smaller the church 
the more bells it was likely to possess. 
These are-not placed, as with us, in a 
belfry, but in a stone porch, detached 
from the main edifice, and always 
constructed after the same model. 
You will often find these tiny churches 
in places where you would imagine that 
they could attract no congregation at 
all, since there is not the vestige of a 
house in the neighbourhood; as a 
matter of fact many of them have 
fallen into disuse. 

There was one’such on the top of a 
hill at a place called Potamo, where one 
of the British missions has installed a 
large camp for disabled Serbian soldiers 
—old men and those who, while not 
actually ill, have been so physically 
weakened by the great retreat that they 
are never likely to be fit for service 
again. The last priest of the church 
had died many years ago; he must 
have been something of a hermit, judg- 
ing from the isolation of the spot. He 
was buried in a little rough chapel, 
hardly more than an outhouse, adjoin- 
ing the church, and both buildings were 
rapidly falling into decay. 

But the advent of the Serbian camp 
put a fresh complexion upon things. 
We were present upon St. George’s Day, 
which is a great Serbian festival, at 
the first High Mass held in that little 
church for many years. A priest had 
been brought from the town, the in- 
terior of the edifice cleansed and roughly 
repaired, the ikons restored to the altar 
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—the ruin was a ruin no longer, it was 
a consecrated place of worship. And 
the bells over the porch had lost nothing 
of their appeal ; even our author friend 
could not have objected to them that 
day as they rang out after so many 
years’ silence, to summon an unwonted 
congregation to prayer. 

It was an impressive ceremony, one 
that we are never likely to forget. 
There was only room for some couple of 
dozen or so people inside the church, 
and so the main part of the congrega- 
tion stood reverently outside, along the 
path between the bell-porch and the 
open door. Not a face there that did 
not bear the mark of deep suffering, 
mental as well as physical, for these 
men knew themselves worn out, done 
for before their time, with little hope of 
seeing their beloved country again, 
where most of them had left dear ones 
behind, as to whose fate they knew 
nothing whatever, and who, if indeed 
they lived, were in like ignorance; but 
it was with simple faith and reverence 
that one and all bowed their heads, 
crossed themselves, and made the formal 
responses; looking at them, noting 
the tears that welled into many eyes, 
it was not difficult to guess the direction 
of their prayers. 

Doubtless the bells of Potamo have 
rung out again since then, and perhaps 
the spirit of the dead hermit priest—it 
is as such that we like to think of him 
—may rejoice to know that his little 
deserted, half-ruined church has been 
restored at last to its true destiny. 

As to our author’s other complaint, 
that of unmusical singing, the Cor- 
fuite is certainly fond of making his 
voice heard, especially late at night or 
in the small hours of the morning, in 
the neighbourhood of the many cafés 
or on his way home; but this is a 
propensity shared by most other races, 
and we should be hard put to it, in our 
own experience, with such a mixed 
population as that of Corfu during our 
residence there, to ascribe blame in any 
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particular direction. French, English, 
Serb, Greek, there was a babel of 
languages combining convivially into 
an harmonious—or unharmonious— 
whole, and perhaps the melody which 
preponderated, and which would cer- 
tainly have made our author of the 
sixties writhe, was “ Tipperary ’— 
which: does not infer that the English 
were the noisiest people at Corfu, for 
“ Tipperary’ has become an interna- 
tional song. 

To the English lover of music it must 
be rather irritating that a song like 
“ Tipperary ’’ should have taken such 
extraordinary prominence and be re- 
garded, as it is, as a representative 
British melody—almost as a nationa’ 
hymn. Indeed, we have been told a 
story, though we cannot vouch for its 
truth, that on the occasion of a certain 
important festivity—the exact locality 
need not be mentioned—when the band 
struck up “‘ Tipperary’ two or three 
jokers among the audience solemnly 
stood up, and, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, all the rest of the large audience 
reverently followed their example. 

Certainly of all the races represented 
at Corfu during our stay there, the 
highest appreciation of music, as 
music, was shown by the Serbs. It 
was alwaysa delight to hear the soldiers 
singing as they marched, especially a 
delight to us who had seen them on 
the ghastly days of the retreat when 
there was no voice left in them and 
when it seemed impossible that they 
should ever sing again. French soldiers 
on the march sing little; the English 
do, but in a go-as-you-please style, with 
plenty of gusto but little ear ; the Serbs, 
equally untutored, sing with a natural 
aptitude for production and effect 
which is quite startling. Song, in- 
deed, comes as natural to them as it 
does to the birds of the hills and the 
woods, and the songs they sing have 
been taught them in much the same 
way as the birdslearn their song. They 
know no music-hall ditties, no popular 
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refrains; the melodies they voice have 
come down to them through many 
generations and are as sacred to them 
to-day as to their forefathers before 
them. 

It amused us, while we were at 
Corfu, to observe the sort of relation- 
ship that existed between the four 
types of soldier that fate had brought 
into contact—French, British, Serbian, 
and Greek; and be it said at once that 
the general spirit, especially as regards 
the first three, was one of good fellow- 
ship and cordiality. We heard of no 
wrangling or quarrelling, nor was there 
ever anything in the way of street 
disturbance; indeed, considering the 
circumstances, Corfu was astonishingly 
lucky in this respect. The British 
Tommy and the French Poilu are old 
friends and have learnt to understand 
each other, but the Serb was probably 
a puzzle to them both—something new 
to their experience. Not a word, how- 
ever, except of the strongest approval, 
did we elicit from any direction even 


upon very close questioning. 

““ They’re the finest chaps I’ve ever 
struck,’ an English lorry-driver con- 
fided to us, “‘ and I wish I could pal up 
with them a bit—we all would if it 


wasn’t for the infernal lingo. They’ve 
always got a pleasant smile for you, 
they’ll lend a hand at a job when there 
is no call for them to do so, they don’t 
loaf around doing nothing, they’re fine- 
built fellows, and I expect they can 
fight. That’s what we think of them.” 
He paused, and then added with a 
smile: ‘‘ And, Lord, aren’t they simple! 
You'd laugh at it if they were English- 
men or Frenchmen, but in them it’s 
exactly as it should be and you've got 
to respect them for it. Now it’s just 
the other way with the Greeks - 
Our friend of the lorry didn’t like the 
Greeks—nor was he by any means 
singular in this respect. How much of 
this feeling, which undoubtedly existed 
to a marked degree among all the allied 
troops, was due to personal observation 
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and how'much to political and pre- 
conceived prejudice it would be hard 
to say, but it is certain that the Greek 
has not the faculty of making himself 
popular. He is very much of a mer- 
chant for one thing and will never 
accept a penny when it is possible, even 
at the price of loss of dignity, to squeeze 
out two; it is said at Salonika that the 
Jews, who form a large proportion of 
the population of the town, resented 
the Greek occupation because they 
saw themselves likely to be worsted in 
their own particular line. So we may 
conclude that our old English proverb, 
“When Greek meets Greek, etc.,” 
still holds good. 

As these characteristics would be 
specially marked among the classes 
with which the allied troops came most 
into contact—tradespeople, workmen, 
and so on—one can see a possible ex- 
planation for their feeling—especially 
since French, British, and Serbs are all 
pretty lavish with their money so long 
as they don’t get the idea into their 
heads that they are being forced to pay 
more than is right and proper. The 
Serb is the least likely to bargain of 
any of them. 

It is not for us now to deal with 
political questions, but, personally, we 
do not think that they are a factor in 
the conclusions to which our friends 
Tommy and le Poilu seem to have 
arrived. Greek and Serb were equally 
unknown to them, but they have re- 
jected the one and accepted the other 
with unanimity—let the fact be judged 
upon its own merits. 

As for the “‘ simplicity ” of the Ser- 
bian soldier, it is of course merely a 
lack of knowledge of the life of cities, 
of the great outside world. As our 
friend of the lorry put it, it becomes 
them well. There is indeed a sort of 
dignity about it which our more 
sophisticated men vaguely realised. 
We were told a story in this connection 
which may bear repetition. 

It happened in a big French city. 
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A clever English swindler had been 
arrested for robbing some compatriots 
whom he had been “ showing round.” 
Evidence was so strong against him 
that he did not attempt to deny his 
guilt; when, however, he was ques- 
tioned as to his dealings with certain 
Serbs in whose company he was known 
to have been the preceding day, he 
loudly protested his complete inno- 
cence. 

He was a genial rogue and he laughed 
heartily when he discussed the matter 
with the lawyer who had been sent to 
question him. 

“Why, I could have touched them 
for every penny they’d got,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘ and their purses were fairly 
well lined too. You'd only got to ask 
them and out came the brass. But 
somehow I hadn’t the heart to do it. 
They made me feel—sort of ashamed. 
That’s the honest truth. I’ve never 
felt like it before and I don’t suppose I 
ever shall again, for sentiment don’t 
come much my way. Anyhow, I did 
the straight thing by those Serbs, and 
they didn’t pay out a cent more with 
me than they’d have paid with any one 
else.” 

He may or may not have been 
speaking the truth. Probably he was, 
since no complaint was lodged against 
him, and it is likely that the Serbs 
themselves were discreetly questioned. 

It is good to get away from the town 
of Corfu and into the country—not 
that Corfu, the only town upon the 
island, is by any means disagreeable, 
but it is like many other places of 
Southern Europe, whereas the country 
has characteristics that you are not so 
likely to find elsewhere. The only 
trouble for the ordinary sightseer 
would be that if he wanted to sleep 
away from the town he would have to 
put up with considerable discomfort, 
for accommodation is everywhere sadly 
lacking. Itisa pity, for a spring night 


at a place like Benizze is a thing to be 
remembered all one’s life. 


Benizze is a little fishing village, a 
picturesque group of houses lying in 
irregular line on the very edge of the 
sea. You should enter it when the sun 
is low, for then you will find the fisher- 
men busy dragging in their huge nets ; 
there will be a dozen bare-legged men 
and boys to each rope and always an in- 
terested group of spectators who watch 
breathlessly the outline of the net as 
each pull upon the rope draws it a little 
nearer. And then the excitement when 
it comes within reach! The boys 
plunge into the water up to their hips, 
and presently the glistening silvery 
mass—largely mullet—is thrown out. 
upon the beach, and then a prompt 
trade is usually commenced. And 
what joy for the children if there 
should be an octopus or two in the 
haul—there usually is, sometimes of 
considerable size. The amusement 
seems to be to watch the writhing 
eiforts of the creatures to get back to 
the sea—also to place a stick or other 
object within reach of the gripping 
tentacles. We were told that these 
tentacles make excellent food, and are 
greatly appreciated by the natives, but 
we were not tempted to experiment. 

Behind the houses of Benizze the 
ground slopes gently upwards, and you 
can wander at will through groves of 
olive and lemon trees, intermingled 
with the Japanese medlar and the tall, 
stately cypress which forms one of the. 
most notable features of the island. 
You will notice the quaint, gnarled 
shape of the olive tree trunks; many of 
them are very old; you will marvel at 
the size of the lemons, but above all 
you will admire the cypress, which 
will probably inspire you with that 
faint touch of sadness which is perhaps 
essential to all real appreciation of the. 
beautiful. 

Here and there, where the ground is 
more open, you will come upon great 
banks of cistus, pink and white ; these, 
later on, will be replaced by clematis. 
There will be glowing red geraniums too, 
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while it would puzzle even an accom- 
plished horticulturist to give name to 


all the wealth of wild flowers upon which 


you tread. The air is deliciously 
scented—you will not be able to define 
exactly how; it may be the lemons, 
or perhaps the fragrant herbs that 
grow so abundantly all around; and 
now that the sun has nearly disappeared 
behind the hills you need not be afraid 
to prolong your walk, for it is only thus 
that you will see the real Corfu. And, 
later on, when darkness has fallen, you 
will be able to enjoy the most fairy-like 
spectacle that can be imagined, for the 
whole hill-side is aflame with tiny, mys- 
terious blue lights that appear out of 
nothing, and then disappear into it 
again. As the fireflies hover in and out 
among the dark, shrine-like recesses of 
the trees you can imagine yourself 
assisting at some elfin revel; and for 
the time being, breathing the scented 
air, drinking in all the peace and still- 
ness and beauty of the spot, you will 
forget that you are not at one with the 
companions of Ulysses who passed this 
way before you and “ rested weary limbs 
at length on beds of asphodel.” 

But war is a stern reality, and even 
here, at beautiful Benizze, you will not 
escape from it. High upon the hill- 
side, among the olive groves, is the 
hospital instituted by the “‘ Wounded 
Allies Relief Committee.”” A private 
villa was taken over for the purpose, 
but practically all the wards have been 
built subsequently upon ground speci- 
ally prepared for them. The hospital 
is nominally for convalescent soldiers, 
but while we were at Benizze deaths 
were frequent, and the overworked 
staff, in spite of heroic endeavours, was 
almost in despair of being able to cope 
with the work demanded of them. 
Happily, reinforcements have arrived 
from home since then and things are 
going more smoothly, but there is 
still tremendous need, not only at 
Benizze but throughout the island, for 
medical comforts of all sorts. Colonel 


Borissarljeritch, President of the Serbian 
Red Cross, who is still at Corfu, recently 
issued an eloquent appeal for assistance, 
and those who, like ourselves, have 
visited the various Corfu hospitals can 
bear witness that the need is great. 

For though the army has now taken 
its departure, safely transferred to 
Macedonian soil and so a big step nearer 
home, Corfu still possesses a large 
and sad Serbian population. The 
little island of Vido alone, island of 
tragic memories, provides for some 
two thousand sick men, the three other 
large French hospitals run to over a 
thousand apiece, and there are several 
smaller institutions. The Potamo 
camp, too, must not be forgotten, nor 
the Lazaret, scrupulously shut off from 
the world, but still, alas! harbouring its 
complement of human suffering. 

But we did not set out to-day on 
melancholy mission; our object was 
to gain some idea as to what the country 
of Corfu looks like, with the Kaiser’s 
palace of the Achilleion as the cen- 
tral point of attraction. We shall not 
be able to avoid hospital life alto- 
gether, since the Achilleion itself is now 
devoted to that use; but the patients 
here are among the least seriously ill 
of any left behind upon the island. 

The Achilleion lies some nine or ten 
miles from the town, so you will cer- 
tainly prefer to drive there—you might 
go part of the way by water, but there 
would bea rather stiff climb afterwards. 
For the first mile or so you will find 
hedges of dusty cactus on either side 
of you—they are in flower just now, 
and so a little more attractive than 
usual—and perhaps you will notice 
the aloes, especially those that are 
going to bloom, for they look just like 
shoots of giant asparagus. Soon, how- 
ever, you will come to the olive and 
lemon groves, with their admixture of 
great sentinel cypress, which are typical 
of all the country-side. 

The Achilleion is situated on a hill 
close to a little village called Gastouri, 
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famous, so they say, for its pretty 
women. The views obtainable from 
various points are wonderful, but the 
architect of the Achilleion seems to 
have designed his house in such a way 
as to obtain the smallest possible profit 
from .the circumstance. We _ have 
heard it said, probably in ironical jest, 
that the architect went mad while the 
building was in progress, and finished 
the work before anybody realised his 
condition. 

Be this as it may, there is nothing in 
the least degree éxtravagant about the 
construction of the Achilleion—on the 
contrary, one might describe it as 
commonplace. It is a large, solid 
mansion—you need not go out of 
London to find many resembling it. 
It is lucky for the photographer that 
it is not worth his while to put him- 
self to any great trouble to get a 
view of it, for the house is so placed 
as to render photography particularly 
difficult. 

It was originally built for the late 
Empress of Austria, and had a sad pur- 
pose. Overwhelmed with grief for the 
tragic death of her son, the Crown 
Prince, she wished to retire into deep 
privacy, and at the same time to fill her 
house with artistic emblems of youth 
and beauty which might serve to re- 
mind her of the adored son who had 
died in the strength of his early man- 
hood; hence the fine modern statues 
with which the beautiful garden 
abounds, notably the wounded Achilles 
which has given its name to the palace. 
It was not till after the death of the 
Empress, as tragic as that of her son, 
that the palace was sold, passing into 
the hands of the present Kaiser. 

We could not gain any information 
as to the manner of life of the Empress 
while at Corfu, but it appears that 
neither the Empress—who was often 
there—nor the Kaiser ever succeeded 
in winning popularity. We heard the 
same complaint as to both—that of an 
extreme parsimony. Indeed, al] Ger- 
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mans seem to be tarred with the same 
brush in the-opinion of the islanders ; 
we were told that when a German war- 
ship happened to call at Corfu, the 
sailors would turn everything over at 
the shops and go away without buy- 
ing—‘‘ not so much as a picture post- 
card,’ added our informant indig- 
nantly, who happened to be in that line 
of business himself. 

The Kaiser, it appears, was fond of 
watching the national dances, and he 
used to get the women of Gastouri to 
come and perform in the palace before 
himself and his guests, often keeping 
them waiting a long while under uncom- 
fortable conditions; he would, how- 
ever, only pay them for their services 
with the smallest of small coin. From 
the accounts we heard he must have 
kept his pockets charged with leptas 
(centimes), for he seems to have dealt 
abundantly in halfpennies. 

There appears to be some justification 
for the story of parsimony in the fact 
that a pretty stiff charge was always 
made, in the Kaiser’s time, to people 
wishing to visit the Achilleion. 

You will not pay for admission nowa- 
days, but, the palace being a hospital, 
you will have to obtain an order, and 
these are by no means lavishly issued. 
You will not, unless you happen particu- 
larly to desire it, see the hospital at all, 
for the wards are all placed in the large 
outbuildings, where the Kaiser’s staff 
used to reside, which could not have 
been more conveniently constructed 
had they had the purpose of a hospital 
inview. Thereare bathrooms on every 
floor, the rooms are lofty and airy and 
hold some eight or ten beds apiece, 
while an abundance of useful material 
was found ready to hand. Of course 
there is not sufficient room in these 
buildings for all the patients that have 
to be accommodated, but large wooden 
sheds have been constructed, and it 
will give some idea as to the number 
of sick when we mention that new sheds 
were still being built practically at all 
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the hospitals even after the army had 
left the island. x 

Death has dealt gently with the 
Achilleion. It did not come into exis- 
tence as a hospital until the worst part 
of the strain was over, and the cases 
it receives are—comparatively—of the 
lighter kind. We did not even see 
here any of that terrible emaciation 
which is so common at the other hos- 
pitals and which provides such ghastly 
evidence of the terrors of the great 
retreat. It is tuberculosis which has 
seized upon so many of these unfortun- 
ate men, and tuberculosis threatens 


now to play as great havoc among them” 


—all the more terrible for its insidi- 
ous attack—as did dysentery, typhus, 
cholera, and sheer exhaustion a few 
weeks ago. 

One does not like to think of the time, 
yet so very recent, when the dead 
lay so thick on Vido that it was not 
possible to give them burial in the 
earth; they had to be carried out by 
lighter and dropped into the quict 
waters of the bay. 

You will find no suggestion of any of 
these things at the Achilleion. The 
patients are all happy and contented, 
confident that they will soon be well 
enough to join their comrades at 
Salonika, and that they will do so there 
is very little doubt, thanks to the 
efficient and, above all, sympathetic 
treatment which they are receiving at 
the hands of the French administra- 
tion. 

The principal rooms of the main 
building, that is to say, the Kaiser’s 
apartments, are shut up and you 
cannot expect to see them. There are 
two large seals side by side upon the 
door, bearing respectively the French 
and the German arms. The only part 
of the interior that will be shown to 
you is the great central staircase and 
the church—there is really nothing 
else of interest to be seen. 

You can view the staircase from two 
aspects: from below, the main en- 
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trance, and from above, where there 
is another entrance to the house from 
one of the terraces of the gardens. It 
is from this point that you will get the 
best view of the mural decoration, 
which is showy, but not calculated to 
please every artistic taste. The essential 
feature isa huge picture representing the 
triumphant Achilles dragging the body 
of Hector round the walls of Troy. Itis 
by a modern German artist and quite 
conventional. Elsewhere the walls are 
painted in imitation of the frescoed 
panels that you may see in one of the 
restored houses at Pompeii; this, in 
fact, is the style generally aimed at, 
but the architecture has got curiously 
mixed in places, and the whole effect of 
the building is one of vulgarity rather 
than impressiveness. 

The church is quite simple. It 
directly adjoins the main entrance, and 
of course clashes at once with the 
pagan decoration outside. It contains 
a picture of the Virgin and Child by the 
same hand that executed the large 
work on the staircase. We noticed, 
too, an engraving of Doré’s “ Christian 
Martyrs in the Amphitheatre,’— 
and, somehow, it set us thinking of the 
martyrs of to-day—those poor victims 
of the Kaiser who had come so close to 
his very doors to die. 

We have read in the English press 
highly coloured stories about great 
stores of petrol discovered in cellars of 
the palace, with an undersea conduit, 
several miles long, to a secret reservoir 
for supplying submarines, but though 
we made close inquiry upon the sub- 
ject we could obtain no confirmation of 
its truth. In fact, we were assured 
that it was no more than a good yarn! 

The garden of the Achilleion makes 
up for many of the failings gf the house. 
It is worth coming a long’ way to see, 


and it is well if you are in no hurry so 
that you may enjoy to the full its 
terraces, its winding paths, its shady 
recesses, and, above all, the glorious 


views that it provides. Statuary is one 
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of its chief features—a queer mixture 
of the modern and of reproduction 
from the antique. The most remark- 
able work is that of the “‘ wounded 
Achilles”? already mentioned. 

This statue was a favourite subject 
for reproduction on picture postcards, 
but when the Kaiser came into posses- 
sion of the Achilleion he strictly forbade 
anything in the way of photography, 
so you may search the shops in vain 


is so placed that it is very difficult to 
get a good view of it wherever you may 
be; either you are just below it and 
have to crane your neck looking up, 
or you are so far away that the de- 
tails of the statue are completely lost. 
It stands on a promontory of the 
hill and should be visible from a con- 
siderable distance, but somehow, 
probably because it is of dark metal 
and stands before a dark wooded back- 
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for photographs of_any of the others— 
there are, however, few of them, with 
the exception 'of the ‘“‘ Venus,” worth 
reproducing. The latter is a graceful 
piece of modern work; we have de- 
scribed it as a ‘‘ Venus,” but may not 
be correct in_doing so. 

There is a colossal statue of Achilles 
which we understand to have been a 
contribution by the Kaiser—and which 
is worthy ofhis taste. Itisa poor thing 
from every point of view. The last 
words are appropriate, for the statue 


ground, it fails to attract attention. 
As for photography in respect to it, 
in this case the Kaiser need not have 
worried, for it is practically out of the 
question. 

But few people will trouble them- 
selves much about that statue when 
they come to the terrace on which it 
stands, because of the glorious panorama 
that is spread out before them, em- 
bracing the town of Corfu and its for- 
tresses and its harbour and the whole 
outline of the coast to the spot where 
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the hills of the island, rising from gentle 
green slopes to more rugged heights, 
come into close contact with the bare, 
forbidding mountains of Southern 
Albania. Below you and all around 
are the orchards and the cypress trees, 
and you can trace the white road by 
which you have come, defining, as if 
it were by a piece of uncoiled ribbon, 
the junction of land and sea. There 
are the famous little islands too, with 
their monasteries, famous for having 
been the scene of Ulysses’ shipwreck ; 
they stand out, the onelike a dark-green 
emerald for its cypress ; the other, bare 
of trees and showing nothing more than 
the time-worn walls of the old edifice 
upon it, like a glinting opal; and it is 
as if they were both set in mother-of- 
pearl, for that is what the sea looks 
like on a hot afternoon of a spring day. 

The little island of Ulysses, called 
to-day the ‘‘ Rat Island,” is more 
familiar to us, and to many others, as 
“the Island of the Dead.” For its 
tall cypress, its grey walls—its whole 
aspect of mystery—inspired the famous 
artist Boclin to paint the picture for 
which, in England at least, he is best 
known and which bears that name. 
Nowadays, it is true, the title is more 
applicable to tragic Vido; but Vido, 
whatever it may have been in the past, 
could not to-day inspire an artist by 
its beauty, since it appears almost 
treeless, all its timber having been 
cut by Napoleon, who replaced it by 
strong fortifications which, however, 
exist no longer. Yet Vido, bare and 
ugly, will be sung long after Béclin’s 
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picture is forgotten, and will remain 
for ever as a monument to Serbia’s 
heroic sons, the martyrs of the retreat. 
Vido is the true “ Island of the Dead.” 

You can descend by a precipitously 
winding road from the Achilleion to 
Benizze, where perhaps you will visit 
the parish priest, who is proud of him- 
self to-day because he steadily refused 
to sell a piece of ground, containing the 
remains of an antique bath, to the 
Kaiser, and then you can make your 
way back to Corfu along the coast. 
Following this route you will pass 
the Kaiser’s private landing-stage, and 
you will notice that there is a wholly 
unnecessary bridge across the road, 
connecting the little quay with the 
pathway by which the ascent to the 
Achilleion is made. One can only 
assume that the object of the bridge 
was to enable his Majesty to reach 
his own property without coming into 
contact with the vulgar herd upon the 
road. 

One can hardly imagine, however, 
that the Kaiser will ever wish to © 
tread that bridge again. One thing is 
quite certain: the natives of Corfu are 
quite cheerfully prepared to do without 
him. 


All subscriptions for the Serbian 
Red Cross, in money or material, will 
be most gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by the ‘‘ Wounded Allies’ Relief 
Committee,” Sardinia House, Kings- 
way, W.C., who will see to their due 
transmission. All communications to 
be marked ‘‘ Serbian Fund.” 
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THE relics of the old coaching days are 
fast disappearing. Where are the 
famous metropolitan hostelries, whence 
scores of coaches scattered daily in all 
directions? The “ Bull and Mouth,” 
with its ranges of subterraneous sta- 
bling, always associated with the dis- 
patch of the mails, has been swallowed 
in the buildings of the General Post 
Office. The ‘‘ Saracen’s Head,’’ where 
Mr. Squeers mustered his consignments 
of victims for Dotheboys Hall, van- 
ished with the construction of the Hol- 
born Viaduct. The “ Belle Sauvage,” 
where Mr. Weller used to put up, and 
which he innocently named as his 
parish to the registrar who sold him a 
marriage licence, is become the head- 
quarters of an enterprising publishing 
firm. Tempora mutantur. Hatchett’s, 
the ‘‘ White Horse Cellar,’ and the 
“Gloucester Coffee-house,” where all 
coaches on the western roads pulled 
up to pick up West-end passengers, are 
now merenames and shadowy memories. 
The fashionable hotel, with its sump- 
tuous suites of apartments and frescoed 
restaurant with cuisine a la Frangaise, 
stands on the site of the coffee-room 
with the sanded floor, and the double 
rows of boxed-in compartments, 
cramped as so many state cabins or 
bathing-machines. Elderly travellers 
can remember the rough-and-ready 
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breakfasts, even when railways had 


been running coaches oif the roads. 
The tough beefsteak, like grilled gutta- 
percha, the ham and eggs which scented 
the stuffy apartment till high noon, 
the tankards of ale and the tumblers 
of steaming brandy-and-water, replen- 
ished from the kettle on the hob, which 
left circlets on the tablecloths, too 
seldom changed. Gone are the glories 
of Barnet and Hounslow, with the 
stabling that might have quartered 
squadrons of cavalry, with helpers in 
perpetual waiting on the harnessed 
teams, and the postboys booted and 
ready for the saddle, when they had 
stripped the smock-frock for the gay- 
coloured jacket. The revival of coach- 
ing shows that the spirit and excite- 
ments of that olden time were hard to 
drive from the tastes and imaginations 
of Englishmen. The road would have 
died hard had it not been crushed out 
of existence by a power that annihilated 
time and space, and with pace that far 
surpassed a team of “‘ Flying Childers ”’ 
drew luxurious carriages like rolling 
sitting-rooms. But the new revival, 
though meritorious, isamateurish. The 
coaches, starting from splendid hotels 
at convenient hours, are timed to cover 
easy distances. The unhurried lun- 
cheon, with cigar and coifee to follow, 
is a pleasant feature in the leisurely 
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trip; and should the weather break, 
the outside passenger has only to get 
down and take a ticket back to town 
from the station within whistling dis- 
tance. 

It was very diiferent before Mac- 
Adam and Palmer had succumbed to 
the more inventive genius of a Worcester 
and a Watts. ‘“‘ Nimrod” remarks, in 
his famous essay on the road, that the 
highways and the coaching had been 
brought nearly to perfection just as 
the latter ceased to exist. Yet long- 
coaching at the best was a serious busi- 
ness, and had its sensational as well 
as its agreeable side. What suggested 
the subject to me was the old sporting 
portraits still to be seen in the coifee- 
room of many a provincial inn and the 
bar of many a village public. Hostel- 
ries may give place to hotels, stables 

.are demolished or turned to other pur- 
poses, but the perishable canvases of 
the masters of the brush seem to be 
destined for the most part to a provi- 
dential immortality, and many of the 
reproductionsof Fores’ sporting sketches 
are likely to survive with the master- 
pieces of a Titian or a Velasquez. You 
see the mails loading for the night 
journey in the yard of the ‘ Swan- 
with-two-necks’’ or the “ Bull and 
Mouth,” the passengers, in tight top- 
coats and tall hats, bracing themselves 
for the ordeal they contemplate with 
apprehension. You see, with strong 
sympathetic exhilaration, the coach- 
man springing his lively team of bays 
over Harford Bottom, to get a few 
spare minutes in hand in case of acci- 
dents. You see the up-and-down 
Devonport ‘“‘ Quicksilvers,’ keeping 
time to a minute, exchanging flying 
salutations as they cross in a deep 
cutting, illuminated by the reflected 
glare of the side-lamps. Then you 
have the darker side of the picture— 
the hardships, the hazards, and the 
spice of peril. The coach has charged 
an unopened turnpike-gate in a fog, 
for the guard has got abroad. in his 


bearings, or the turnpike-man has been 
deaf to the warnings of the horn. 
The leaders are down in the shivered 
timber, one of the wheelers is plunging 
on the top of them, and we may fancy 
the feelings of the old lady inside. 
Or we see in the memorable storm of 
1836 both Holyhead mails half buried 
in the snow, a chariot with its living 
contents being steadily drifted over, 
and the coachman of the up-mail, who 
has rashly descended, engulfed to the 
armpits in the drift, encumbered with 
innumerable box-coats. The guard, 
with prompt resolution, is preparing 
to go oif with the leaders and the post- 
bags; but what are the deserted pas- 
sengers to go through before they 
establish communications again with 
food, fires, and civilisation ? One may 
be suifering from chronic catarrh, and 
another, on his way to a consultation 
in town, is far gone in a galloping con- 
sumption. The nerves are likely to 
kill them, if the disease does not. I 
dare not trespass on the ground 
‘“‘worked”’ in the “‘ Badminton Library” 
with rare personal knowledge and won- 
derful memory, by the late Dukes of 
Beaufort and Somerset. But there 
seems room enough for some rambling 
outside gossip on the social and pic- 
turesque aspects of the road which 
have left a vivid impress on the pages 
of popular writers and novelists. 
Perhaps the most disagreeable part 
of the business was the unholy hour 
of the morning start. Colonel Hawker, 
who was indefatigably energetic, not- 
withstanding the trouble of an old 
wound and his being a good deal of a 
malade imaginative, curious in pills and 
patent medicines, is always being called 
sharp at 4 a.m., or taking a header 
into the sheets for a snatch of sleep 
before establishing connections. The 
preliminary jolting eastwards in a 
hackney coach from his lodgings in the 
West, through fog, rain, or slush, was 
no joke; for the Colonel, who was a 
shrewd old soldier, always secured his 
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place at headquarters. Tom Brown, 
when he made his first trip to be 
entered at Rugby, was in still worse 
case. Though he slept the night be- 
fore at the ‘‘ Peacock ”’ in Islington, he 
was down in the coifee-room at 2.50, 
warming his boots and gulping hot 
coffee. Noallowance for laggards. The 
mail dashes up to the door. “ Tell 
young gent to look alive,” says the 
guard. Too, toot, toot! The ostlers 
let go their heads, the four bays plunge 
at the collar, and away goes the ‘ Tally- 
ho’ into the darkness, forty-five 
seconds from the time they pulled up.” 
Had the “ Tally-ho”’ even stopped to 
change, the delay might have been under 
sixty seconds. That may have been all 
pleasant enough on a balmy mid- 
summer morning, but Tom took his 
plunge into the world in bitter Novem- 
ber frost. Our grandfathers, from force 
of tradition and habit, going on the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, 
took neither luxurious nor reasonable 
precautions against cold. The burly 
coachman might envelop himself in 
coats and capes till he was padded 
against any ordinary accident and help- 
less if he were pitched head-foremost 
into snow. The ordinary traveller 
wore nothing beyond the everyday 
winter wardrobe, and it seems marvel- 
lous that no ingenious inventor had 
anticipated the impenetrable ulster or 
the more modern railway wrapper. 
The late Duke of Beaufort, by an ex- 
ceptional instance of astuteness, once 
brought a horse-rug, to the envy of 
his fellow-passengers, when travelling 
lightly clad down to Badminton. Chris- 
topher North, in his Recreations, gives 
the ideal of an outside’s costume for 
the box seat from Edinburgh to the 
metropolis, and seldom did he give such 
free rein to his fancy. The series of 
shirts is surmounted by a succession 
of time-worn waistcoats, and then 
comes. the overlaying of the half-dozen 
of coats, the whole enveloped in the 
shag-hued wrap-rascal, betokening 


that its wearer was up to snuff.” But 
Christopher was always addicted to 
romancing, especially when on _ the 
war-path after a Dr. Kitchener with 
tomahawk and scalping-knife, and we 
are sure that Professor Wilson, who 
walked the Highlands bare-breasted in 
the winter, would have scorned such 
effeminacy. We take Tom Brown as 
a more reliable type of the traveller, 
and it must be remembered that Tom 
was the only son of a wealthy squire 
and the darling of a doting mother. 
Tom has nothing to fight the frost in 
but a tight-buttoned Petersham, and 
there he sits for hours with unprotected 
legs, and his feet, which he had ceased 
to feel, dangling six inches from the 
roof. And many a man and boy has 
done his fifty hours in such dress at 
high pressure, without taking into 
account the chances of accidents and 
storms. The strange thing was that 
our looser-living grandfathers affected 
tight garments from the collar to the 
boots. They were difficult to get into 
at the best; they were more difficult 
to get out of when soaked, and they 
were devised with almost diabolical 
ingenuity to interfere with business or 
sport and check the circulation. Even 
Scrope, the prince of deer-stalkers, and 
the contemporary sportsmen in the 
Oakleigh Shooting Code are braced up 
in frock-coats which might have passed 
muster in Pall Mall. Moreover, they 
generally cling to the top hat, which 
must have been the most inconvenient 
of headgear on mountain or coach box. 
Holding on that hat with a stiff breeze 
setting in under the ear should have 
been enough to put a Ross or Osbaldi- 
stone off his shooting or to make a Job 
break out in blasphemy, when booked 
for an outside place. 

In winter or wild weather there was 
a choice of discomforts. Perhaps, on 
the whole, the interior may have been 
preferable, though it was a case of 
tight packing in promiscuous company. 
Even the originally agreeable pressure 
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of the most fascinating of her sex 
might pall on you on the interminable 
stretch of highway between London 
and Newcastle. It was much more 
likely that luck would be against you, 
with a corpulent lady by your side and 
a portly gentleman opposite. Therf 
difficulties would arise about dove- 
tailing the legs, to use a familiar 
Americanism, and any movement to 
get at the handkerchief or snuif-box 
would provoke scowling looks or shrill 
remonstrance. You ran the ascending 
gamut of various sensations of dis- 
comfort, from simple pins and needles 
in the feet to cramps and the slow 
agonies of crucifixion. There might 
be the man with the hacking cough or 
the mother with the squalling baby. 
The nets above were bulging with 
umbrellas, hats, and loose parcels. 
The space below the seats was en- 
croached upon by fore and hind boots, 
for each cubic inch had been carefully 
economised. The pockets were stuifed 
with bottles and packets of sandwiches. 
Your fellow-passengers were refreshing 
themselves at frequent intervals, there 
was a pervading odour of spirits and 
peppermint drops, and the loose straw 
that thinly carpeted the bottom was 
often fusty and seldom fragrant. It 
was not the accommodation of a Pull- 
man car, or of a salon on the Orient or 
Brindisi expresses, and yet it must 
have been regarded as comparatively 
luxurious. At least, Hawker tells us 
that on the northern Coaches the inside 
fare was double that of the outside. 
Indeed, it was no light matter to 
face the Yorkshire Wolds or the passes 
of the Cheviots in driving sleet or 
drenching rain, especially after long 
travel from the South, with slight 
opportunity of stretching the legs and 
none of shifting your raiment. And 
there was the knowledge that, once 
committed to the grind, there was no 
alternative but to go through with it. 
If a faint-hearted mortal chose to for- 
feit his money and give in half way, 
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he had reason to repent. Whether 
bound upon business or bent upon plea- 
sure, probably time was of some impor- 
tance, and at any rate nothing is more 
irritating even to the idler than tan- 
talising delay. Half a dozen daily 
coaches then did the work performed 
now by scores of crowded trains. Coach 


‘after coach might dash up to the inn 


where the waiter on Providence had 
broken the journey; he might be 
roused in the middle of the night, and 
in expectation from dawn to dusk. He 
might wait as long as Johnson often 
waited at Lichfield for return post- 
chaises to London, before he found a 
vacant seat to renew his unspeakable 
griefs. 

That is the blacker side of the pic- 
ture, for old-time coaching was the 
Purgatory of the aged, the ailing, and 
the effeminate. Naturally it has not 
commended itself to novelists, who 
prefer to dwell on the glories and ex- 
citements of the road, and these were 
undeniable. There is nothing better 
or more spirited in all his books than 
Dickens's description of Tom Pinch’s 
night-drive from Salisbury to Town, 
when the coachman declared that, 
“‘rum as the box-seat looked, he was 
as good a one to go in p’int of conversa- 
tion as ever he’d wish to sit by.” It 
is the romance and poetry of rapid 
motion, and the pen as it passes the 
changing scenes in breathless review can 
scarcely keep pace with the galloping 
teams. It isa rare piece of panoramic 
scene-shifting of southland scenery in 
dusk, brilliant .moonlight, and break- 
ing day, from the broad commons of 
Wilts to the suburbs of London. ‘ Yo 
ho! among the gathering shades, 
making of no account the deep reflec- 
tions of the trees, but scampering on 
through light and darkness all the same, 
as if the light of London, fifty miles 
away, were quite enough to travel by 
and some to spare.” ‘‘ Yo ho!” as 
the guard crawls forward on the coach 
roof, to make a third in the contents of 
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Mrs. Lupin’s basket, and all the time, 
with the ringing hoofs and the rattle 
of the splinter bars, ‘‘ the bits of blood 
were put along all the quicker, for the 
greater glory of the snack.” Dickens 
wrote in the freshness of lively recol- 
lection. Many a time, when he had 
not hired special post-chaises, he must 
have travelled that West road in joyous 
excitement after achieving one of his 
marvels of flying reporting. They tell 
us now that he was an immorally 
alcoholic writer, and certainly he gives 
a jovial idea of the old coaching times. 


It was not only the worthy Squeers- 


who was continually getting down to 
“stretch his legs.” The respectable 
Mr. Pickwick and his companions of 
the Club were always rushing up yards 
to swallow steaming compounds or 
foaming tankards of ale as time per- 
mitted. The frugal Pecksniif and the 
avaricious Jonas neglected no chances 
of replenishing travelling flasks at the 
bar. The elder Weller, as he laid on 
flesh, had acquired an inveterate habit 


of turning up his little finger till, as his 
son expressed it, he should have felt 
for ever like a walking brandy bottle, 
had he not been a thoroughly seasoned 


vessel. But the fact was that the 
travellers of the time, with prolonged 
exposure and passive endurance, could 
_ stand a considerable quantity of strong 
drink with impunity, and, as I am in- 
clined to think, they were none the 
worse for it. They had to endure, not 


to toil, and Nature suggested what was ~ 


good for them. As for the coachmen 
and guards, with their perpetual ex- 
posure, they became spirit-proof as 
well as weather-proof, and when they 
retired to their public-houses with their 
savings in a green old age, they could 
still set an excellent example to their 
customers. 

Those drivers of the mails and light 
coaches were wonderful whips. Heavy 
of body for the most part, they were 
singularly light ofhand. Fifteen stone, 
more or less, was all in their favour, 
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for they could put the drag on a bolt- 
ing team by sheer weight; but they 
gave the wrist to the horses they were 
springing, and came to know each 
mouth to a nicety. Take up the curb 
of that near wheeler a link, put the off- 
feader in the check, were the ready 
instructions to the helpers after the first 
trial of a novice. They were stolid and 
somewhat unimaginative, as a matter 
of course, for if they had morbidly 
realised their grave responsibilities, 
their nerves must have gone to pieces. 
Their proprietors had bound them- 
selves under heavy penalties to keep 
time in all weathers, over long dis- 
tances and every variety of ground. 
No ‘easy thing to do with perfectly 
broken horses. But anything with 
bone or blood was deemed safe and 
suitable for coach work. Cheapness, 
next to pace and a certain staying 
power, was the chief recommendation. 
Any blemished rogue or incorrigible 
savage was shunted on to the coach 
establishment in the last resort from 
the private stable or the hunting field. 
What with judicious handling and 
regular work, he was soon brought to 
his bearings, and accidents were rare, - 
though incidents were frequent. There 
was always excitement of sensational 
expectation at each change to break 
the dull monotony of the journey. 
Before the coachman had. well tossed 
the reins to a helper the panting team 
was cast loose with the knotted traces, 
and was walking wearily stablewards 
in a cloud of steam. A clatter of more 
sprightly hoofs on the cobble paving 
of the yard, and they are met by the 
new-comers. The coachman is down, 
and looking curiously at a wiry and 
rather weedy mare. She is laying 
back her ears and showing a good deal 
of bloodshot eyeball. The helper 
handles her gingerly, and jumps back 
just in time, as by something like 
sleight of hand he attaches the near 
trace. Evidently with her light make 
she is cut out for a leader; but on 
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the skilful coachman has the 
tits in hand again, although 


they are still swinging along at: 


a tremendous pace. The lost 
minutes must be made up ; the 
stranger, fuming and fretting 
herself into a lather, has been 

_ pulling a full half of the vehicle 
herself, and by the time she 
has reached the end of the 
stage she is sobered sufficiently 
by her first lesson. 

I know not how it happened, 
but ona road I used often to 
travel there were relays where 
I invariably looked out for 
squalls, and was very seldom 
disappointed. One of these; as 
it chanced, was on the middle 
of a moor, with a steep dip to 
an arched bridge over a stream. 
Perhaps they sent the rogues 
there because, being in a soli- 
tude, there were no loiterers to 
witness their outbreaks and in- 
discretions. The head ostler 
had become an expert in deal- 
ing with obstinacy or vice. He 
used to have a stock of old 
collars in readiness for the 
kickers to dance upon. When 
a sulker threw himself down in 
a dogged fit of ill-temper, the 
old stableman had straw and 
matches, which superseded any 
necessity for whipcord and 
strong language. It was an 
ugly place for differences of 
opinion, and it was only by 
miracles of presence of mind 
and dexterity that the bridge 
was negotiated without be- 
coming the scene of fatal ac- 
cidents. Once I remember one 
masterly touch of the whip 
saving us from what seemed an 
inevitable overturn, as the off 
wheel grazed the stone post at 
the corner. But the crack 
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‘TF HE HAD A TURN FOR DRIVING HE TOOK OVER THE REINS” 


coachman was as consummate an artist southern chalk-stream with gossamer 


with the whip as any angler in a gut and the midge-fly. He used it 
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charily, but with telling effect, and 
could sting a recalcitrant with the lash- 
tip to an inch without setting up the 
backs of the other horses. A touch or 
a flying flick would guide the galloping 
team; and how he could use the lash 
with a long punishing cut was shown 
when it was drawn across the slouched 
shoulders of some yokel who had fallen 
asleep in his waggon and been slow to 
waken from his slumbers. It was but 
natural that the coachman, who sat 
serenely enthroned, should have some- 


thing of the swaggering air of an auto-- 


crat. But on the whole he was one of 
the most popular of characters, the 
object of respectful admiration to the 
males, and a sort of platonic Sultan 
among matrons and maids. Saluted as 
universally as the mayor of the borough 
or the member for the county, he knew 
his station and kept his dignity, but 
was ever ready to unbend and shake 
his sides at some time-honoured joke. 
Dickens talks pleasantly of his kindly 
but condescending nod to the wood- 


man strolling cottage-wards towards 
sunset with the axe on his shoulder, 


when ‘‘ father’s” wife and children 
were standing at the cottage-door to 
gaze at the coach, which served them 
for a chronometer. With the fair sex 
he could take sentimental liberties in 
the way of smiles and winks, without 
fear of being cast, like Mr. Pickwick, in 
damages for breach of promise. As the 
elder Weller boasted, in rather bad 
taste, to that injured gentleman, the 
coachman might be in love with a hun- 
dred miles of females, without im- 
peachment on his constancy or danger 
to his purse. 

The only writer of reputation, so far 
as I remember, who heartily abused the 
class was George Borrow in Lavengro. 
He represents it as greedy of tips, 
servilely obsequious to the wealthy 
and insultingly supercilious to the poor. 
It is the more surprising that Borrow 
had a taste for horseflesh, and should 
have been considered far better com- 


pany than Tom Pinch when he grew 
eloquent upon that congenial subject. 
But Borrow was a man of eccentric 
genius and violent prejudices, and we 
can imagine him and a self-opinionated 
Mr. Weller getting to loggerheads at 
once over the qualities of Norfolk cobs 
or the breeding of Suffolk punches. 
Moreover, the professional dandyism of 
the younger driving Adonis must have 
been a standing oifence to the gentle- 
man tramp who turned blacksmith, 
and who invariably preferred legs to 
wheels. And it must be admitted that 
the coachman, a self-made man, kept 
such fashionable and distinguished 
company that he was tempted to give 
himself supercilious airs to outsiders, 
The big squire who sat for the county, 
or the gay young noble down the road, 
had booked the box-seat for days in 
advance. If he had a turn for driv- 
ing, he took over the reins, and silver 
or gold changed hands at the leave- 
taking. David Copperfield had his 
first fall in life when it was insinuated 
to him, after handing over one of his 
few half-crowns, that it would be only 
decent to change places with the seedy 
gentleman behind, to whom dogs and 
horses were meat and drink. We re- | 
member how both coachman and pas- 
senger were bitterly aggrieved when Sir 
Pitt Crawley claimed the place which 
had been secured by the free-handed 
young gentleman from Oxford. But 
to do the coachman justice, as a pro- 
fessional connoisseur in the fine arts, 
there were considerations superior to 
those of lucre. The object of adora- 
tion himself, he was a devout hero- 
worshipper. He never felt happier or 
more highly honoured than when he 
handed the reins to a Barclay and sat 
admiringly by the side of that match- 
less Gamaliel. He was never more on 
his mettle than when he discovered 
that he was discoursing with an angel 
in disguise, and subjected to the search- 
ing criticism of a “‘ Nimrod,” with his 
sublime theories and condescending 
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patronage. I wonder, by the way, if 
Pomponius Ego, as Mr. Surtees calls 
him in Jorrocks, favoured his un- 
academical coaching companions with 
the stock quotations from the Roman 
poets which blend with the minutely 
personal reminiscences of the hospit- 
able friends who gave him entertain- 
ment. 
Some of the habitual performances 
of the elderly long-distance drivers may 
almost rank for power of endur- 
ance with the feat of Captain Barclay 
when he did the thousand miles in the 
thousand hours. But those of the 
guards were at least as marvellous. 
Like the coachmen, they were generally 
well-conditioned men who had matured 
and hardened in the service. But 
whereas the coachman, secure in his 
seat, could envelop himself in box- 
coats and horse-rugs @ discrétion, the 
equally bulky guard had to face the 
elements in lighter costume. The very 
tripod on which he perched appeared 
to have been devised by a paternal 
administration to chill his legs and 
keep him wide awake. As Dickens said 
of the man on the Salisbury mail, a 
dozen miles an hour were written on 
his breezy whiskers. Latterly, the 
sensational days had gone by when he 
had an arms-chest, with blunderbuss 
and horse-pistols within reach, travel- 
ling in perpetual apprehension of high- 
waymen. No longer did the sound of 
a galloping horse, like that of Jerry 
Crunch on Shooter’s Hill, induce him 
to give timely warning to the rider to 
hold his bridle, as he was a devil at a 
quick shot. Nevertheless, no elderly 
gentleman in the island more habitually 
put limbs or life in peril. It was his 
hourly business to perform feats worthy 
of an acrobat, swinging with one foot 
like an ancient Cupid on the slippery 
step as he snatched at parcels in passing 
or handed them down. He would close 
and lock the hind-boot when the coach 
‘was under way, and scramble monkey- 
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like to his perch when it was already 
progressing at full gallop. Wrists and 
arms were under the wheels when he 
was putting on or taking off the drag 
ata declivity. Or a trace would snap, 
to the startling of the team, and then 
he would be down among lively heels 
in the dark to repair damages with the 
rope he had ready for the purpose. In 
black fog or dense snowdrift it was he 
who had the responsibility of guiding 
the coach when bearings were being 
lost and landmarks obliterated. He 
stuck to the craft so long as steerage 
was any way practicable, but it was his 
charge to forward the mails, even if 
passengers must be left to their luck. 
It was like cutting the painter and 
taking to the dinghy from a sinking 
ship in a storm-tossed ocean. In other 
words, he unharnessed the leaders, 
mounting barebacked on the one and 
slinging the mail-bags to the other. 
Then he set forth on the perilous voy- 
age, of possibly a hundred miles, more 
or less, in darkness or fitful moonlight, 
through drifts of snow where the horses 
sank over the hocks, and over a snow- 
enveloped country where the highway 
had disappeared. Some of the deeds 
of these men in the memorable storm 
of 1836 were simply heroic, and well 
deserved the Victoria Cross. More 
than one of them never recovered the 
mental and bodily strain, effects of 
exertions that seemed superhuman. 
We may wind up with an incident of 
which we have a vivid recollection, 
though it occurred in nursery days. 
A guard who was livid with chill and 
pain came at late daybreak with frost- 
bitten hands to a hospitable mansion, 
to seek—not repose or help from a 
doctor, but a remount from the stables. 
The horse he was riding, with the mail- 
bags balanced on the withers, had 
come to grief. In fact he had slipped 
his foot down the chimney of a cottage, 
buried out of sight in the snow by the 
drift of a single night. 
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THE CASUS BELLI 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


Lire in the trenches had been par- 
ticularly strenuous during the last 
fortnight, the morning and evening 
“hates’”’ of Fritz more than usually 
virulent. The men were getting a bit 
worn-out ; it was with a sigh of relief 
that Captain Colquhoun. of the 7th 
Blankshire Highlanders greeted the 
order for three weeks’ repose behind 
the firing-line. 

With the advent of darkness and the 
reliefs he sought his dug-out for the 
last time in order to pick up any stray 
belongings which his not over-intelli- 
gent orderly, Private MacCraw, late 
of a Scottish marmalade metropolis, 
might have overlooked. 

“Got everything this time, for a 
wonder—no, stop, what’s that ?’’ The 
Captain turned his flash-light upon a 
dark object in the far corner. 

He was instantly aware of two eyes, 
big with frenzied terror, gleaming at 
him from out of a tangled woolly mass. 

““What! A dog, isit? Here! Come 
here!” 

Slowly the object uncoiled itself and 
stumbled to its feet—still backing, 
however, in abject fear, against the 
earthern wall. 

A half-grown puppy, its coat matted 
with slime and gore ; a puppy of appal- 
lingly mongrel aspect—but fat and well- 
looking enough, Colquhoun discovered, 


as he approached the shivering creature 
and patted its ugly head. 

“‘ Arrived at the eleventh hour, my 
son. Well, you'd better stop where 
you are—we’ve too many pets already. 
Somebody’ll look after you all right.” 

But not so thought the puppy. He 
had acquired a master, to that master 
he meant to stick. So, though starting 
and whimpering at every sudden sound, 
and shivering at the touch of every 
strange hand, he persistently slunk 
along, tail tucked tightly between legs, 
at the Captain’s heel. 

‘“‘What’s the maitter wi’ the doag ? 
Come awa’ here, ye frichtened Isaac, 
an’ get a lift on the transport cairrt.” 
So saying, Private MacCraw laid hold 
on scruff and rump, and swung the 
puppy up beside his master’s valise. 

But this well-meant attention put 
the finishing touch to Isaac’s terror. 
With a howl of horror he leapt to the 
ground, turned a complete somersault 
into the liquid mire of the ditch by the 
side of the pavé, struggled frantically 
therefrom—a truly deplorable object— 
and thrust his dripping body between 
his captain’s legs. He could not, how- 
ever, make those members more muddy 
than they already were, so, equally 
coated in slime, biped and quadruped 
trudged on together. 

Towards the end of that night they 
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slept together in a barn from which the 
kindly Boches had lifted the roof. It 
rained very hard; when the .two 
resumed their march next morning 
their outer casing was not quite so 
thick. It rained all that day too ; when 
the Captain lay down to rest on a pile 
of mouldy straw in a dirty farmyard, he 
discovered that Isaac was a yellow dog 
—until then he had thought him a 
rusty black. 

On their next day’s march the noise 
of the guns died down to a long, low 
muttering like the sound of a distant 
thunderstorm; the column quitted the 
dreary Flanders plain, and entered a 
wide green valley; the sun shone out, 
real birds sang in real bushes, a real 
stream flowed between banks fringed 
with golden kingcup and blue forget- 
-me-not—the 7th Blankshire High- 
landers had reached The Delectable 
Land. 

There the battalion enjoyed twenty- 
one days of that strenuous repose 
whose leading features are continuous 
drills, marches, and counter-marches 
(to render lissom the limbs cramped by 
long trench-tenure, said their officers; 
but Private MacCraw, whose labours as 
body-servant absolved him from such 
irksome duties, was of another opinion, 
“Onything for tae keep the deevils 
oot o’ mischeef! Sawtan hes a geyan 
easy job wi’ oor la-ads, whether their 
ha-ands is idle or no,’ he muttered 
sardonically). 

In the brief intervals between their 
“rest’’ activities the men devoted 
themselves to the Captain’s dog. Rat- 
hunts on the banks of the meandering 
stream, rabbit-hunts through the bud- 
ding copses, boisterous rough-and- 
tumbles with Geordie, the regimental 
kid, copious meals at the men’s mess, 
happy slumbers beneath the men’s 
blankets—in a very brief space the 
“‘ frichtened Isaac’’ had forgotten his 
fears and had reverted to the bold, 
ramping, roystering puppy by nature 
designed. 

D 


He was still, nominally, ‘“‘ the Cap- 
tain’s dog,”’ but it had happened that 
during these rest weeks Captain Col- 
quhoun had obtained seven days’ 
leave ‘‘on urgent private aiffairs,” and 
during his absence the men came to 
regard Isaac as virtually their own. 
Consequently their rage was extreme 
when on their return from a route- 
march MacCraw met them with direful 
news. 

‘It’s yon scoondrels 0’ Soothshires,”’ 
he panted. ‘“‘ The thievin’ blagyairds 
wes merrchin’ by tae their rest-camp, 


an’ they sees Isaac wi’ his heid i’ the 


dixie. 

““*Wot hannymile be thees?’”— 
MacCraw pursed up his lips and 
mincingly imitated the accents of the 
Sassenach. 

“*A doag,’ ses I ; ‘did ye think it 
wes a coo?’ 

‘“* An’ syne Isaac lifts his heid oot o’ 
the dixie an’ looks at them. 

““* A dug? Ya-as, and wot’s more, 
it’s hour dug. Boys, here’s Sammy 
reestawred from the graaive!’ An’ wi’ 
that a score o’ the scoondrels fell upon 
Isaac an’ awa’ wi’ him afore ye could 
say ‘ Jake Robeson!’ ”’ 

“‘An’ ye let them? Ye——!” 

“Let them! ... They bunged me 
heid owre heels intae the Captain’s 
shack an’ lockit the door on me! When 
I crawled oot o’ the windy they were 
oot o’ sicht.”’ 

‘“* Hoo lang syne? ”’ 

‘“‘Mebbe an ’oor. They'll be i’ their 
camp by this time—it’s no but a mile or 
twa awa’.” ... 

The shadows of night were gathering 
over the valley when a couple of kilted 
figures strolled casually into the camp 
of the newly arrived Southshires. Tied 
to the shaft of a transport waggon they 
found that which they sought; they 
strolled casually out again. 

Darker grew the night, the camp 
slumbered; kilted figures, to the 
number of a score this time, stole, one 
by one, up to the transport waggon. 
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There came a yell from an awakened 
sleeper, a thud—more yells, more 
thuds—a crashing as of heavy bodies 
hurled amongst cooking-pots. A pha- 
lanx of kilted figures fought their way 
through a howling mob . . . and when 
Captain Colquhoun returned from his 
seven days’ leave MacCraw with stolid 
countenance thus delivered himself : 

“The doag, sirr? Oo ay, the doag’s 
a’ richt. Killed sax ratts yesterday— 
fine doaggie, Isaac. Some scoondrels 0’ 
wanderin’ bodies tried for tae steal him, 
but they’ll no try yon again. Na, na, 
they've hed their bellyfu’ o’ doag- 
stealin’ for a whilie, ah’m thinkin!” 

. and there followed the moving tale 
of the conscienceless Southshires. . . 

Back into the trenches once more, 
but away to the south this time, to the 
palatial trenches of the chalk country. 
Incredibly dry, incredibly warm, luxuri- 
ous beyond belief, after the water- 
logged ditches of Flanders. . . . Here 
the fame of the Captain’s dog waxed 
exceedingly great. The tale of the 


giant rats slain by the valiant Isaac, of 


the nonchalance with which he bore 
the teeth of the monsters as they met 
in his soft nose, intent only upon the 
destruction of his foe, was noised 
throughout the land—and lost nothing 
in the telling. 

““Ma-an, ye’re a bauld ane! Wha 
wad ’a’ thocht it tae see ye shivverin’ 
like yon when ye firrst med _ yer 
appearance?”’ cried the exultant 
MacCraw. 

Oddly enough the Blankshires had, 
again, for their right-hand neighbours 
the Southshires; one of their officers 
paid a visit to Captain Colquhoun. 

“Funny thing,” he said, at a pause 
in the conversation, and he looked at 
Isaac, who was sleeping the sleep of the 
just in hismaster’s bunk, “‘our sergeant- 
major tells me that you have got our 
dog.” 


‘Indeed? Captain Colquhoun drew. 


himself up stiffly. 
‘“* Yes—fact. The men had a shindy 


over him, I believe, when we were at 
the rest-camp.” 

heard.’’ 

“But, you know, he really does 
belong to us. Sergeant-major bought 
him for a franc from the old woman at 
the estaminet near Shrapnel corner.” 

Indeed ? ”’ 

““ You see it was like this: One day 
Fritz was giving us an awful strafing— 
we were up next door to you, you re- 
member? Just before we shifted back 
to camp. One of their shells burst 
close to where Sammy was—we called 
the puppy Sammy, you know. It killed 
half a dozen men, and we thought it 
had killed Sammy, blown him into 
the ewigkeit, in fact—for we never saw 
a vestige of him more.” 

“ Ha-a-a.”” Captain Colquhoun fin- 
gered his close-cropped moustache and 
meditated. 

‘““Scared to death ’’—he remembered 
those terrified eyes—‘‘ tore off—any- 
where. At last bolted underground. 

“Tell you what ’’—he turned to the 
Southshire man—‘‘ we must hold an 
inquiry into this. You send the ser- 
geant-major along.”’ 

But many principalities and powers, 
other than the sergeant-major, attended 
the court which with much pomp and 
circumstance was presently held. It 
was whispered that several C.O.’s— 
nay, the Brigadier himself—hovered 
in the background, drinking in the 
eloquence of the eminent Counsel en- 
gaged upon the case. (Two were 
Writers to the Signet in Edinburgh, two 
were London barristers, youthful, but 
already of renown.) At last the Judge, 
Lieutenant Coleshill of the Sappers, 
delivered his weighty and balanced 
judgment. 

“‘ Ah-er-er. Rarely, indeed, I may say 
never—er—er—never in the whole 
course of my—er—professional career 
have my ears been assailed—er—er—I 
mean enchanted, by such language—er 
—er—TI mean eloquence. Rising to such 
lurid heights, sinking to such—er—er— 
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such abysmal depths, . . . Most con- 
vincing, I am sure, the blandishments— 
er, er—I mean the arguments, of the 
distinguished counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. Quite—er—er—unanswerable—to 
any unprejudiced mind. And most con- 
vincing, most utterly convincing, the 
blandishments—er—er—I mean _ the 
arguments, of the distinguished counsel 
for the defence. Quite—er—er—un- 
answerable—to any unprejudiced mind. 

“But the cold trouble is that there 
ain’t a single darned unprejudiced mind 
here! So wot I says is this: Let the 
Hielanders choose their man, and let 
the Southshires pick out theirs, and let 
*em put up a real good bout with the 
gloves. And to the victor the spoils. 
Viz, namely, c’est @ dire, that animal 
somewhat distantly resembling a dog 
which answers to the Biblical cogno- 
mens of Samuel-Isaac . . . Wah— 
I have spoken! ”’ 

“Hear, hear! Brayvo!’’ Applause 
which caved in half the roof! 

But with the applause of the High- 
landers there mingled exultation in- 
expressible, for had they not in their 
ranks the great MacDougall, champion 
boxer of the whole of that fair land 
which lies beyond the Tweed ? 

“‘ Dinna ye let on, noo, dinna for the 
Lord’s sake let on tae a livin’ sowl!”’ 
cried Private MacCraw, beside himself 
with triumphant joy. “‘ Ma-an, whatt a 
dressin’ MacDougall will gi’e their 
la-ad! Bunged me heid owre heels, 
did they? Aye! the thievin’ blagyairds 
"Il see what’s what noo! ”’ 

MacDougall was adjured to put him- 
self into strict training; some ardent 
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souls even besought him to forgo his 
ration of rum. ‘ Ma-an, juist till ye’ve 
feenished wi’ him. Ma-an, ah’ll save up 
a’ my ain till then an’ gi’e it a’ tae ye 
efter ye’ve feenished wi’ him.” Thus 
MacCraw, carried quite out of himself 
by the yearning for victory. 

But MacDougall flickered his left 
eyelid. “‘‘ A burrd i’ the han’ is wurrth 
twa i’ the bush,’’’ he observed—and 
drained his tot. 

MacCraw sighed, but upbraided not 
—he understood. 

Directly after they next went into 
rest-billets was the fight to be fought— 
at a spot midway between the two 
camps, which were, again, to be in near 
neighbourhood. 

The great night arrived, the South- 
shires gathered ; their champion, a fine, 
athletic young man, early awaited 
his opponent. But still the Highlanders 
tarried—could their man have funked 
it? Scathing remarks began to break 
from the impatient company... . 

At last, down the long, muddy lane 
between the ditches, a kilted figure was. 
seen approaching. A dog walked soberly 
at his heel. As the man came nearer it 
was seen that it was MacCraw, and that 
he held by a string the Casus Belli, 
Samuel-Isaac. 

He led him straight up to the South- 
shires’ champion. Here, tak’ him’”’— 
he put the loop of the cord in the youth’s 
hand. ‘‘Oor man’s scratched.” He 
paused, bit his lip, swallowed hard. 
‘*MacDougall wes killed comin’ oot 0’ 
the trenches,’ he said gruffly, and 
turning, walked away back along the 
muddy lane between the ditches, 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS 
(‘‘ BUTTERFLY ’’) 


THE CONTRASTS AND CHARMS OF THE 
NEw MILLINERY 


As regards gowns and costumes and 
coats for the coming,jseason, certain 
very definite, and, also, very delightful, 
lines have been laid down for their 
fashioning, and so there 
is no chance for any 
outbreak into extremes 
or exaggerations of 
style. 

For which relief we 
are all prepared to ac- 
cord much thanks to 
the makers of the 
modes, for we are quite 
well pleased and well 
suited too by the smart 
and _ sensible attire 
which has been devised 
for our wear and our 
comfort, and have 
neither the time nor 
the money to spend 
or waste on over- 
elaborated attire. 

Fashion is indeed 
showing her good taste 
by her reticence and 
discretion this season, 
and so the problem of 
wartime dress and expenditure is going 
to be very helpfully solved for all of us. 

It is only in the millinery that a 
little more latitude is allowed and that 


THOUGH THIs IS, TRULY, A ‘“‘ HARD- 

WEAR ”? HAT WHICH WILL DO GOOD 

SERVICE FOR MONTHS IN ALL KINDS 

OF WEATHER, IT IS ALSO MOST COM- 

FORTABLY SOFT AND LIGHT ON THE 

HEAD. (Aé¢ Harvey Nichols’, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.) 


extremes of style and size are offered 
for choice. Some of the new models 
are of literally ‘‘ cart-wheel” dimen- 
sions, whereas others—and many of 
them—are of cap-like closeness of fit 
and with nothing in the way of out- 
standing trimming to lend anything of 
importance to their 
small size. 

But then their whole 
aim is to be just chic 
and comfortable, and 
in this they succeed to 
perfection. 

The large hats are 
frequently made in that 
still much-favoured 
fabric, taffetas, with a 
brim lining of velvet 
which always makes a 
becomingly soft frame 
for the face. Then a 
simple but very effec- 
tive scheme for their 
trimming is the draping 
of a wide silken scarf 
about the crown, and 
its careless looping on 
the left side so that its 
ends just slightly over- 
hang the wide brim. 
This scarf is often beau- 
tified too by a fine broidering of wee 
steel beads, and further finished off with 
alittle shining fringe. So that really, in 
all except size, the hat is quite simple. 
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But this size makes it positively 
startling, and also, it must be admitted, 
somewhat unsuitable for general wear 
at a time when most of us have to 
travel in crowds in tube and ’bus, 
instead of in solitary state in motor 
and taxi! 

Other sailor hats which are of slightly 
smaller ‘‘ cart-wheel’’ dimensions are 
made in panne—black, purple, navy, or 
nigger—with just a ribbon brim bind- 
ing and a band and a flatly looped bow 
about the crown. These are likely to 
be very popular, as there is distinct 
smartness in their shimmering sim- 
plicity, and they suit most faces 
wonderfully well. Last, but not least, 
they are quite moderate in their price, 
and that is an important consideration 
in these days. 

As to the smaller hats and caps, 
many of them are made in Duvetyn 
and velours cloths to match the many 
costumes in these beautifully soft and 
warm and light fabrics which will be 
a feature of the Autumn and Winter 
season. Broideries of beads and ribbon 
and silk and touches of fur are being 
used for their adornment, though one 
Duvetyn model might almost at first 
sight and in certain aspects be thought 
to be absolutely untrimmed, only a flat 
appliqué of velvet blossoms—a little 
bunch cut out from a patterned fabric 
—being laid against the front of the 
crown, and then another sheltering 
under the wide sweep of the brim at 
one side. ; 

Other fashionable—and flat—schemes 
of hat trimming include poker-work 
designs on a delicately coloured felt 
ground (just a spray of flowers, perhaps, 
curving in front of the crown), and a 
completely encircling and quaint device 
of trees and flowers, or children and 
birds, wrought in crayon and hand- 
painting and silken broidery. 

For rather youthful wearers this 
idea is quite a pretty one, but such a 
““ sweet simplicity ” model is hardly a 
suitable frame for a face which shows 
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even one tell-tale line or wrinkle; for 
all that, curiously enough, the hat in 
question is shown and sold for ‘‘ grown- 
ups.” 

A wiser choice for them, however, 
would surely be a moderately-sized felt 
sailor of, say, lemon yellow felt, with 
just a narrow brim binding of black ciré 
braid and then a broad crown banding 
of black patent leather closely covered 
with a fine embroidery in yellow thread. 
For there is much smartness in such 
well-contrived simplicity as this. 

Then, of course, every one must num- 
ber among her new millinerial posses- 
sions one of the velours hats which are 
a necessity of comfort as well as of 
fashion, and which, now that they are 
British-made, are more reliable and 
desirable than ever—incidentally also 
more varied and less expensive. 

Prices begin, indeed, at 25s. 9d. at 
Harvey Nichols’ in Knightsbridge, 
where there is a simply splendid assort- 
ment of velours felt and chenille hats 
for Scotland and the moors and country 
and town wear with plain tailor-mades, 
one particularly pretty and convenient 
“pull-on ”’ shape, with whose portrait 
you must already have fallen in love, 
being marked at this first and very 
moderate price and stocked in black, 
navy, nigger, purple, saxe, green, 
cherry, grey, rose and beige. 

Truly such a good choice of colours 
that it means just the right colour for 
every one of you. 

The supple brim is bound with ribbon 
to match and a picot-edged ribbon is 
also drawn about the crown and tied 
in a jaunty little bow at one side above 
a tiny plumage mount, which brings 
together several effectively contrasting 
colours—for instance, blue, green, and 
flamingo pink and white tipped with 
black. 

And all this, remember, for only 
25s. 9d. 

Another new hat of velours felt at the 
same price looks exceedingly pretty in 
white, with a binding of Saxe blue 
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Tagel for the softly curved brim and 
a band and bow of the straw about the 
crown, this being, however, only one of 
many possible and pretty colour con- 
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trasts. Another very beautiful quality 
velours hat, with a soft wide brim and 
dented crown—45s. this, and well 
worth the price—has a little brown 


THOUGH THIS NEWEST AND FULLEST OF COATS MEASURES ABOUT FOUR-AND-A-HALF YARDS AT THE 


SKUNK-EDGED HEM, IT IS A MERE FEATHER-WEIGHT, 


NOVELTY FUR OF THE SEASON, 


INASMUCH AS IT IS MADE IN NEUTRIA—THE 


THE OTHER MODEL IN SEAL MUSQUASH IS ALSO NOTABLE AND 


DESIRABLE, BY REASON OF ITS FULNESS, AND CAN BOAST OF A TRIMMING OF THE REAL BEAVER, 


WHICH IS TO BE MUCH FAVOURED BY FASHION—AND THOSE WHO CAN AFFORD IT! 
& Jones’s, Regent Street, W.) 


(At Dickins 
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apple, a cluster of yellow berries, and 
two or three deeply blue leaves, caught 
into the ribbon banding about the 
crown, this trimming being likely to be 
more favoured, I should think, than the 
drawing of many strands of gorgeously 
shaded peacock’s plumage through the 
centre loops of a moiré ribbon bow on 
another velours shape. 

It is also possible this season to have 
a velours hat with a crown of, say, purple 
colouring, and a black brim, black and 
white and black and beige being other 
favoured and effective colour contrasts. 

So that, taking into consideration 
their variety and their attractions, I 
should think that very few of you will 
be content with just one new velours hat 
from Harvey Nichols’. 


THE NEW FASHIONS IN FUR 


The new hat is, of course, an im- 
mediate necessity which will go into 
wear on the very day it is bought. 

But though the new fur coat may not 
make a public appearance for another 
two or three months, it is already being 
considered and chosen by every wise 
woman who wants to get the best 
possible value for her money. 

For during September the special 
Summer prices still hold good, whereas 
afterwards, Winter prices will prevail, 
and the difference will be considerable, 
I can assure you, and as helpful to 
early purchasers of furs, as it will be 
disastrous, and sometimes even de- 
barring, to those who procrastinate. 

So as there is neither object nor 
advantage in delay, but only loss, why 
not make up your mind now—and with 
pictures of two quite new and perfect 
models before you—to order your new 
fur coat from Dickins & Jones’s in 
Regent Street ? 

You will be ready then for any and 
all chances and changes of weather— 
and really, in view of recent vagaries of 
temperature, one would not be sur- 
prised by frost in October !—and it 
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will be a great, even if secret, satis- 
faction to know that you are ready at 
the very first suitable and, under the 
circumstances, welcome day of cold 
weather, to make an appearance and a 
sensation in the fur novelty of the 
season—a coat of the neutria whose 
velvet softness of texture and wonderful 
lightness of weight make it well worthy 
of its new prominence. 

Hitherto, it has just figured as a 
trimming for other furs, but now, as 
you will see from the first pictured 
model, it is responsible for the fashion- 
ing and the fascination of the whole 
coat, its soft beaver brown shading 
being just provided with the eifective 
foil of the deeply brown skunk fur 
of collar, cuffs, and bordering band. 

Add to this outer beauty of tone a 
lining of greyish satin brocaded with 
tawny brown and golden yellow, and 
you have a symphony of shadings 
which is in itself a special attraction, 
and which also, I can assure you, is 
specially becoming alike to blonde and 
brunette wearers. 

The whole thing, too, is so wonder- 
fully and comfortably light, that its 
protective warmth and smartness are 
doubly enjoyable. So the neutria coat 
is already an assured success as well as 
a special novelty. 

As regards its price, you can, if you 
are content to have just a skunk 
collar for contrast, have such a coat 
for 45 guineas, but if you aspire to the 
fuller trimming, be prepared to pay 
65 guineas—and be assured that you 
will get a splendid return in wear and 
comfort and smartness from the outlay. 

But of course you may still prefer 
Fashion’s first and still special favourite 
seal musquash, whose original attrac- 
tions are still further enhanced by 
new shaping and fulness, and by the 
addition of an enormously high collar 
and deep bordering flounce of beautiful 
real beaver. 

Altogether this is one of the most 
decorative and desirable coats of the 
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season, and, in addition to its immedi- 
ately obvious attractions, can boast of 
several distinctive little details of 
making which will be much appreciated 
during its eventual wear. 


THE VERY LATEST—AND DAINTIEST—DEVELOPMENT OF 
WAR-TIME JEWELLERY IS THE RIBBON BRACELET-BAND, 
ADORNED WITH A BEJEWELLED REPRODUCTION OF ANY 
(At the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 


REGIMENTAL BADGE. 
Co., 112, Regent Street, W.) 


For one thing, the great supple, 
cleverly shaped collar is inwardly as 
well as outwardly of the beaver, and 
so can be arranged in several diiferent 
ways with equally good effect. Then 
the cuffs, in their turn, can either be 
allowed to take a deep, bell-shaped 
curve over the hands, or be turned back 
in gauntlet fashion, and, finally, the 
opening of the coat will reveal a lining 
of brown satin patterned somewhat 
surprisingly, but most eifectively, in 
burnt bronze and oxydised silver, with 
chariots and horses and athletes! 

Obviously it must have been with 
the idea of matching such a coat-lining 
as this that there was designed a certain 
new Paris model hat of nigger velvet 
which for sole and startling 
trimming had a series of 
little and graceful figures of 
Greek athletes silhouetted 
and shining in jet around 
the crown. 

But to go back to the furs, 
another of Dickins & Jones’s 
specialities for the coming 
season is a coat of that 
finest natural ‘‘ black mus- 
quash,”’ whose actual and 
beautiful shading is of the darkest 
brown with that “‘ blue”’ tinge which 
is always so coveted and usually so 
costly. There is everlasting wear in 
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such a coat, even when it is in continu- 
ous day and evening use, and has also to 
do duty for motoring and travelling, so 
that, with a trimming of skunk added 
too, it will be a splendid investment for 
49 guineas, 

Only, in order to make 
sure that every one may be 
equally well suited—and pro- 
tected—this winter, I will 
also proclaim the marking at 
the still more accessible price 
of 164 guineas of other coats 
of natural dark-toned mus- 
quash in the newest and 
fullest shapes. 

Still other models combine 
all the light and dark shades of natural 
musquash in a very attractive and 
novel fashion. 

It may also be helpful to some of you 
to know that at 194 guineas there are 
beautifully shaped coats in ‘‘ Loutririe”’ 
—otherwise Australian rabbit—of such 
specially fine quality that it will 
certainly and frequently gain for its 
wearers the credit of the possession of 
a real seal musquash coat. If, on the 
other hand, however, you also desire 
—and can aiford—the personal and 
proud knowledge that your coat is 
actually of the latter most attractive 
fur, take thankful note that Dickins & 
Jones are making some most grace- 
giving full-length models in_ seal, 


SOMETIMES THE COLOURED REGIMENTAL RIBBON WILL 
MAKE A VERY EFFECTIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PLAIN 
BLACK MOIRE BAND, AS A BACKGROUND FOR THE BADGE. 
(At the Goldsmiths aud Silversmiths 


Co., 112 Regent 


Street, W.) 


musquash with high skunk collars for 
39 guineas. 

I foresee much favour for these same 
smart long coats, which reach to the 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


edge of the fashionably short skirt, 
and so save any of the breaking and 
“ cutting ’’ of the wearer’s figure which 
result sometimes from the view and 
contrast of fur and fabric in the coat, 
the skirt, and the boot-tops. 

The continuous line of the long coat 
is, on the contrary, exceedingly kind 
to the figure, and especially to the short 
and medium height and possibly not 
very slender woman. 

There are some very attractive 
novelties.again at Regent Street in the 
way of collar and muif sets, the former 
furry finish being invariably very high, 
though frequently adaptable also to a 
lowered position, and the latter being 
often asround and small as last season’s 
muffs were flat and large, and the 
change providing another and irre- 
sistible reason for a new purchase. 

Opossum, beaver, skunk, and fox ere 
the favourite furs for such sets, but 
this month there will be a new addition 
to the list, and one which is likely, 
moreover, to take a first place in 
popularity. For it is wolf fur of 
special quality and Sitka shading, and 
so cleverly pointed as to have all the 
appearance of expensive pointed fox 
with an extra and splendid durability 
all its own. There is a marked ditfer- 
ence in the price, however, a really 
handsome tie and muif set of the new 
pointed wolf costing only 134 guineas. 

So I would advise you to look out 
for the novelty and to secure a set too 
without any delay, as the demand is 
likely to exceed the supply. 


A NOVELTY IN MILITARY JEWELLERY 


Now another novelty for you to sce 
and then surely to buy—only a little 
one as regards its actual size, but in 
interest and importance very large 
indeed. 

For it provides you with still another 
opportunity to proclaim to all the 
world your proud and more or less 
proprietary interest in Ais regiment— 

D* 
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and is there any woman anywhere who 
is not eager and glad to pay this public 
tribute to her private share in the 
great war and world happenings ? 

Presumably, of course, you are 
already in possession of the badge 
brooch which was the first form of 
military jewellery to be introduced 
and almost universally adopted. Really 
there is no excuse for you if you are not, 
as the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co. 
have a mostwonderful selection, ranging 
from plain and quite inexpensive re- 
productions in gold to bejewelled and 
enamelled creations, which, quite apart 
from their special interest, are veritable 
things of beauty. 

But it is not enough to have just a 
brooch, which cannot perhaps always be 
worn or—when Winter wraps and furs 
are donned—shown. And now you 
must also go or send to 112, Regent 
Street, for one of the new and most 
daintily decorative bracelet bands of 
ribbon which bear the regimental badge 
beautifully modelled in enamel and 
diamonds. They have all the ap- 
pearance of costliness, but actually the 
lovely little things are only 5 guineas, 
any regimental badge—including the 
A.S.C. and the R.A. illustrated—beirg 
obtainable for this very moderate 
amount. Theribbon can either, acccrd- 
ing to your choice—and your costume 
—be of black moiré or of the regimental 
coloured variety. 

It is a pretty idea, and of course has 
been carried out to perfection by the 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., so it is 
not to be wondered at that it has set a 
new fashion which is already being 
adopted by all the smartest women. 

News of the novelty has also reached 
the trenches, and any number of orders 
are arriving daily at Regent Strect 
direct from France and battle-fields still 
farther afield for the little ‘ remem- 
brancers’”’ to be sent off post haste to 
the lady of the soldierman’s heart and 
thoughts. 

For really it would seem that the 
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said soldiermen, in all the stress and 
strain of war, have many more such 
tender and pretty thoughts than in 
the old days of peace. 

So the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Co. are kept wonderfully and con- 
tinuously busy with the gifts which 
are always going backwards and for- 
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wards between the waiting woman at 
home and the fighting man at the war. 


THE SMARTNESS AND THE SUCCESS OF 
THE STOCKINETTE SUIT 


Then you simply cannot be allowed 
to go through the month without, at 


THE STOCKINETTE COAT AND SKIRT COSTUME, LIGHTLY TRIMMED WITH FUR, IS TO BE ONE ORF 


THE FASHIONABLE NECESSITIES—-AND DELIGHTS 


OF THE AUTUMN SEASON, FOR IT IS EX- 


CEEDINGLY SMART ; BEAUTIFULLY SOFT AND LIGHT AND WARM WITHAL; QUITE UNCRUSHABLE ; 


AND WONDERFULLY BECOMING TO ALL KINDS OF FIGURES, 


(At Harrods’, Brompton Road, S.W.) 
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any rate, an 


already promises to 
be one of itsgreatest 
successes. 

Whether you im- 
prove the acquaint- 
ance will rest with 
yourself—the fault 
will not be mine, 
or Harrods’ either, 
if you do not. 

For I shall have 
given you the 
chance of realising 
the charm and com- 
fort of the new 
fashion, and _ the 
famous Brompton 
Road firm will have 
made it possible for 
you to follow it by 
the really moderate 
price of 8} guineas, 


at which they are 
selling the new 
stockinette suits in 
several different 
colours and with a 
trimming of either 
moleskin.or skunk 


opossum. 

Soit only remains 
for you to make 
your choice between 
the pictured “ Bea- 
trice’’ and “‘ Gwen”’ 
models, the first one 
being of the more 
strictly tailor-made 
type, with just a 
finish of fur for the 
big collar and the 
capacious side- 
pockets, and then a 
girdle-like belt for 


the loose fastening of the coat folds 
and fulness at the waist, and the 
other introducing the smocking which 
is so well suited to its supple softness 


introduction to the 
stockinette suit, which is one of the 
leading novelties of the season, and 


HOWEVER MANY POCKETS WE MAY HAVE— 
AND FASHION IS GIVING US MORE EVERY DAY ! 
—WE CAN NEVER DO WITHOUT A HAND-BAG 
OF SOME KIND. IN THE AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING IT WILL BE OF SILK, WITH, PER- 
HAPS, THE LATEST COQUETRY OF A SILVER- 
EDGED FLOUNCE, BUT FOR SUITABLE AND 
SERVICEABLE USE WITH THE MORNING OR 
TRAVELLING TAILOR-MADE THERE IS, OF 
COURSE, NOTHING LIKE LEATHER, (4¢ J.C. 
Vickery’s, 177-183, Regent Street, W.) 
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of fabric—and, incidentally, to figures 
of somewhat youthful slenderness. 
Wherefore I should recommend the 


simple “‘ Beatrice ”’ 
as a safe choice for 
any and every 
woman, and_ the 
smocked ‘‘ Gwen” 
to those who, even 
if they are not still 
in their first youth, 
have, at any rate, 
retained its slender 
grace of contour. 

So much for 
style. 

As for _ fabric, 
the stockinette is 
quite ideal, inas- 
much as it is light 
and warm, abso- 
lutely uncrushable, 
and of such supple 
softness that it 
hangs in the most 
grace-giving folds. 
It is therefore es- 
sentially suited to 
the present fashion 
for fulness, and, 
moreover, to the un- 
certain weather of 
the Autumn and 
early Winter, when 
one wants attire 
which is warm with- 
out being weighty. 

Altogether, there 
are sO many prac- 
tical reasons for the 
purchase of one of 
the new stockinette 
suits—in addition 
to the primary and 
strong one of its 
novelty and smart- 
ness—that you can 


feel comfortably confident of practising 
real war-time economy as well as 
securing extra elegance by ordering it 
forthwith from Harrods’. 
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POCKETS versus HAND-BAGS 


In all the stockinette suits, as in 
every other coat and skirt costume and 
gown of any and all other fabrics, 
pockets are in conspicuous and decora- 
tive evidence. 

And so well-placed are they all, and 
so capacious that, especially as the 
coat basques and skirts in which they 
find a place are so full, they can gener- 
ally be put to practical use. 

But, in spite of all these new pockets, 
we are just as devoted as ever to the 
hand-bags. 

For in no dress-pocket could there 
ever be such safe hiding-places for 
purse and powder-puif, and lip-salve, 
and all the other little items of the 
feminine armoury of charm and com- 
fort which are contained in the well- 
- named “ Vanity ”’ bag. 

The latest varieties, as shown at 
J. C. Vickery’s, 177-183, Regent Street, 
display all sorts of new coquetries of 
trimming which make them all worthy 
companions of the smartest of afternoon 
and evening fozlettes. 

One silken bag, for example—you can 
study its details here—is actually and 
attractively made with an encircling 
flounce whose fulness is all silver- 
edged, its inner equipment comprising 
a centre division, mirror and powder- 
puif, and, with all this, its price is 
only £1 14s. 6d. 


The holding capacity of these silk 
bags, too, is considerable and con- 
venient, but, of course, for shopping 
and travelling, when the tailor-made 
costume or coat-dress is worn, there 
is truly ‘nothing like leather ’’— 
particularly when it is fine darkly 
coloured seal morocco, made in the 
wallet shape of the pictured bag, with 
secure inner frame and fastening, and 
various really useful and stud-fastened 
pockets, to say nothing of a large 
mirror, card-case, powder-puif envelope 
and note-book. All of which make it 
good value for 54 guineas, though 
prices can be lower—or higher—as you 
wish, according to your choice of 
leather and fitments. 

Another new Vickery bag which is a 
marvel for the money—f4 7s. 6d. to 
wit—is made in black, beige, or grey 
antelope, lined with striped silk, and 
provided with the ordinary centre kid- 
lined division, mirror and powder-puif, 
and the extra addition and attraction of 
a tiny but reliable watch, which is let 
into the outer antelope and proclaims 
the time at a glance within a guarding 
and shining circlet of the marcasite 
which is also used for the clasps. 

So that it is really as practical as it 
is pretty. 

And any way, you know now where 
to go for the new bag you are almost 
certain to number among your many 
requirements for the new season. 
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MOTORING 


BY W. H, BERRY 


SAVING ITis to be feared that very 
TYRE COSTS many motorists, although 
continually complaining of 

high tyre costs, regard the little extra 
work incurred in keeping tyres through- 
out their useful life in the best possible 
condition as out of all proportion to 
the amount saved. It may be pointed 
out that it is not solely the owner’s 
pocket which benefits where tyres are 
well kept; allowance must be made 
for the diminished vexation and delay 
occurring on the road owing to a fragile 
tyre collapsing most inconveniently. 
If the cover be carefully searched for 
weak places and these places be made 
good almost as they occur, it is aston- 
ishing what long service the tyre will 
give, its wear often continuing until 
the tread is practically worn down to 


the canvas foundation. Neglect of a 
small cut may mean one, two, or even 
three thousand miles of running taken 
from the cover. Through a quarter- 
inch cut small pieces of grit may find 
their way, and before their presence is 
discovered may have irretrievably 
damaged the canvas foundation of the 
cover and also the inner tube. 


* * * * * 


VULCANISA- Without further preamble 
TION let me state at once that 
every motorist should pos- 

sess a portable vulcaniser if he is to get 
anything like good results from his 
tyres. I am afraid that many drivers 
regard this appliance as being com- 
plicated and mysterious in its action, 
and for that reason they have failed to 


THE LIGHT CAR, OFTEN DRIVEN BY ITS FEMININE OWNER WHO HAS GIVEN HER SERVICES 
QUITE VOLUNTARILY, HAS BEEN OF GREAT ASSISTANCE IN THE FRUIT DISTRICTS, WHERE 
THE WAR HAS BROUGHT ABOUT A LABOUR SHORTAGE 
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investigate its outstanding advantages. 
Shortly and plainly put, the vulcaniser 
is merely a specially shaped or designed 
steam kettle or hot pipe intended to 
supply sufficient heat to a specially 
prepared compound which, when heated 
to the right temperature, and applied 
for a sufficient period, turns into rubber, 
so amalgamating with the rubber of 
the tyre itself. The operation is as 
easy as making a simple soldered joint, 
and much the same rules apply. Some 
people will never be able to solder, 
while to others the operation is as easy 
as filling and lighting a tobacco-pipe. 
The first essential is absolute and 
scrupulous cleanliness; if this be ob- 
served the remainder of the operation 
is practically a mechanical process. 
Skill, of course, comes with practice, 
but there is no reason why good work 


should not be done from the very first 
repair. 


* * * * 


Obviously, the first thing 


SUITABLE 


PLANT to procure, when it has been 


decided systematically to 
care for one’s tyres, isa vulcaniser. A 
suitable appliance capable of repairing 
all sizes of tyres up 
to 105 mm. can be 
obtained for £3. A 
larger model, capable 
of dealing with tyres 
of all diameters and 
sections, can be ob- 
tained for about {6. 
A further 40s. will pro- 
vide one or two small 
special fittings in order 
that unusual and diffi- 
cult repairs may be 
carried out, and will 
also provide a stock of 
raw repairing material 
sufficient to last the 
average motorist for a 
period of a good many 
months. 
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A TYPICAL 
REPAIR 


Let us consider a typical 
puncture and its repair 
with the aid of a vulcaniser. 
In the first place, the puncture is 
located; the second operation is to 
bevel the edges of the puncture all 
round, at an angle of approximately 
45 degrees. These prepared edges are 
then well roughened with a rasp in 
order that the vulcanising material 
may have plenty of grip. The fourth 
operation consists in applying the thin 
layers of specially prepared flux; and 
this having been allowed to dry, the 
cut or puncture is filled in with the 
prepared vulcanising material, and 
when this has been well pressed into 
the puncture, it is to be trimmed oif 
from the edges towards the centre with 
awet knife. Thishaving been done, the 
tube is simply placed in the vulcaniser . 
and the heat applied for the stated 
period. If sufficient care has been taken 
about the work, therepaired part should 
be even stronger than the original tyre. 

* * * * * 
LARGER As previously stated, vul- 
REPAIRS canising in itself requires no 
expert knowledge, although, 
of course, acquired skill may be useful. 


‘(WE RETAIN OUR AERIAL SUPREMACY,’? SAY THE REPORTS 


FROM THE WES1TERN FRONT 
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In carrying out unusual repairs, we 
imagine the novice, for example, unless 
he be very patient and of a mechanical 
turn of mind, would have some little 


A very large size burst or blow-out 
would, of course, be best repaired by 
cutting away the damaged portion of 
the tube altogether and preparing a 


THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT HAS DONE MUCH EXCELLENT WORK IN THE CAUSE 
OF AUTOMOBILISM, AND WAS ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE LADIES’ 
AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


difficulty in joining up the completely repair piece of practically the same 


severed ends of an inner tube. The 
operation could, however, be success- 
fully performed. 


size as that cut away; the operations 
of bevelling, joining edges, fluxing, 
filling in, and vulcanising would then 
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be repaired quite well 
and without difficulty ; 
the canvas foundation 
of the outercover can be 
patched if the damaged 
parts be small in area, 
or, more satisfactorily 
still, they can be vul- 
canised with the aid of 
a specially designed 
mandrel. Most cases 
of loose treads and 
blisters can be satis- 
factorily repaired; and 


MISS DORIS KEANE, WHO HAS ACHIEVED SUCH A REMARKABLE 
SUCCESS IN THE PLAY ‘‘ ROMANCE,’’ OWNS A NAPIER CAR 


be carried out in the manner previously 
explained. 

Reseating valves is an operation 
which may present difficulty to the 
novice, but should occasion very little 
to those who really take an interest 
in the work which can be done with a 
vulcaniser. 


* * * * * 


OUTER- 
COVER 
REPAIRS 


So far we have discussed 
the repair work which may 
be carried out to inner 
tubes, but with a _ well- 
made vulcaniser and a little care all 
sorts of tyre repairs can be made. A 
knife-edged flint may take a quarter- 
inch slice two inches across out of a 
brand-new cover, so rendering the tyre 
liable toa burst atany moment. Some 
years ago a gaiter would have been the 
only means of obtaining further run- 
ning from a cover damaged in this 
way. Nowadays, however, the weak 
spot is carefully cleansed, cut out 
clean, rasped, fluxed, filled in with 
material and vulcanised, and the 
motorist may go on his way rejoicing, 
having, at the cost of a few pence and 
half an hour’s work, saved himself 
several pounds and much inconveni- 
ence. 

Grooved and steel-studded tyres can 


where a cover develops 
unexpected weaknesses 
over a somewhat large 
area, it can be rein- 
forced and damaged canvas can be 
replaced with new material. 

The ordinary motorist should re- 
member that most of the usual worka- 
day cuts sustained by the outer covers 
may be repaired without deflating the 
tyre or removing it from the rim. 


PETROL Petrol tickets are now in 
TICKETs full operation, and all pri- 
vate owners know how and 

where they stand for a further two 
months. It is without doubt the in- 
tention of the authorities to accumulate 
big stores in the country, although it 
is impossible to extract this confession 
from the Petrol Control Committee or 
in the House. One cannot get away 
from the evidence of one’s own eyes, 
however, and practically every garage 
in the country now has more petrol 
than it can conveniently handle, so 
making it extremely vexatious for the 
car owner who, having exhausted his 
determined supply, finds himself un- 
able to purchase a single gallon over 
and above the allotted amount. How 
shortsighted and unfortunate the whole 
thing is, is well shown by this very fact ; 
obviously, had the situation been in- 
telligently handled before the war, 
storage depots would have been con- 
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MOTORING 


of the Atlantic to secure the removal of 
the embargo on American-built motors 
when peace is declared. It will be dis- 
tinctly unfortunate for the British 
manufacturer, who has suffered very 
heavily and paid a big price for his 
patriotism, if this concession to foreign 
competitors be granted. Our home 
manufacturer’s trade has disappeared 
entirely, and surely it is no more than 
simple justice to give him a short time 
to recover himself when the Govern- 
ment no longer requires the full output 
of his works. 


* * * * * 


LIGHT 
CARS 


Light-car builders were 
rather fortunate in that 


their works escaped being 
taken over by the Government until a 


much later date than those of manu- 
facturers building heavier machines. 
In fact, it was only when Mr. Lloyd 
George decided to turn the country 
into a shell-manufacturing centre that 
some of these works found themselves 
unable to supply orders. And so many 
circumstances operated in favour of 
the light car. Business men, doctors, 
clergymen, and others similarly situated 
found themselves faced with the pros- 
pect of, if not a diminished income, 
then at best a stationary income, but 
with all-round rises in the cost of 
living. This, of course, affected the 
cost of maintaining a car, and so very 
many owners placed their heavy 
machines in some form or other of 
national service and took unto them- 
selves a light two- or three-seater of 
8 to 12 h.p., whose running costs per 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADE IN A HEREFORDSHIRE LANE, 


A 16/20 H.P, WOLSELEY 


NEAR SALTMARSH 
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mile were considerably lower than was 
the case with the heavier car. These 


fortunate owners have, during the last 
twelve months or so, scored veryheavily, 
and have much room to congratulate 
themselves. We can see a great future 


— 
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ahead for the well-built British light 
car, which, may it be noted, in no way 
competes with the fully equipped 
American machine, which, to the British 
mind, partakes too much of the nature 
of tin and japan. 
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Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
The T POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
time. No Any size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 
6d. for6, Printsor Post Cards 1d. Cameras bought or exchan,ed 


MARTIN, 


Chemist. 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 
AT ALL STORES 6° 


F. Chivers & Co., Ltd., 93, Albany Works, Bath. 


ABSOLUTE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 
Dr. Jenner’s Remedy. Particulars and Free Sample 
from JONES, Chemist, 234, Bournemouth. 


VEGETABLE DRUG PLANT ASSOCIATION. 
Urgent whip—your party is National Honour. Wanted 
immediately, members and voluntary workers —no sub- 
scription —but those able to contribute to fundsare given 
this opportunity to do so.— Address Mrs. GRIEVE, 
Whin’s Vegetable Drug Plant Farm and School of Medi- 
cinal Herb Growing Nursery, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 


iw rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 
“You Can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 London. /f your. 
treats tt property, the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will a always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET LONDON S.w. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOURNE 


Pints, 


TABLE 
Cases: Quarts. 
riage 


R. M. MILLS & GO., Bourne. 


3/9 .. .. for three months 3,6 


The Badminton Magazine 


of Sports and Pastimes 


Subscription Rates, including Postage, from 1 Fssex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Home CANADA 

for three months 4/- .. 

7/6... for six months 


ELskwHERE ABROAD 
for three months 


six months . for six months 
for twelve months 14/- ..  .. for twelve months 16/- 


for twelve months 


Four Examples of Sheffield’s Handicraft obtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENTS 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, & SPOON. 
Rustless, Sheffield Make, 3/6 Post Free. 


Prompt attention to 
Post Orders. 


17. BILLITER STREET, 
——LON DON, E.cC.—— 


The LATEST METAL MIRROR. 
Size 5} by 3}. Bullet Proof. In Case. 
ARMY TRENCH KNIVES. This Mirror is high'y resistive to 
atmospheric action, and will retain a 
brilliant polish for a longer period than 
s5-inch Blade, Aluminium Knuckle Duster, 1§/- either Nickel or Silver. Sheffield Made. Concave Serviceable Size, for Breast 

” » Plated ” *” 10/6 Price 3/- Post Free. Pocket, Sheffield Made, 6/6 Post Free. 
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ALL-METAL FLASK. 


Approved pattern in leather sheath. 
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THE BEST VALUE IN 


CANTEENS 


A new Canteen designed especially to meet the demand 
for a useful case of this description at a moderate price ; 
its quality, and the excellent value it affords, should be 
compared before purchasing elsewhere. The Spoons 
and Forks are made of the famous Regent Plate, the best 
electro plate manufactured, and the Cutlery is of finest 
Sheffield steel. There are other canteens, plate chests 
and cabinets available, ranging in price from £5 to £100 


CONTENTS 


12 Table Forks 12 Table Knives 12 Cheese Knives 
12 Dessert Forks (Xylonite Handles) (Xylonite Handles) 
12 Dessert Spoons 6 Table Spoons 6 Tea Spoons 

6 Egg Spoons 1 Soup Ladle 2 Sauce Ladles 

1 Butter Knife 1 Sugar Tongs Pair Meat Carvers 


£10:0:0 


With Rustless Steel Cutlery £10: 10:0 


Only one address, no Branches 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


PrinTED IN GREAT BRITAIN By HazeELL, Watson & ViNEy, Lp,, LONDON AND AYLESBURY. 
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